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‘Great looking hair es volumes and a, is iain not in. So Redken — it 


with a Classic solution: er and PPT P “” REDKEN 


Treatment from the ianious Classic range. If you want a turn-on for your (oak ti turn ¢ 
to your hairdresser for a Classic solution. It'll guarantee you'll go thick, (from thin!)’ 


TO FIND THE REDKEN SALON NEAREST YOU WHICH STOCKS THE COMPLETE REDKEN CLASSIC RANGE OF HAIR CARE PRODUCTS, TELEPHONE 1800 021976. 
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To reveal radiant skin discover 


PLENITUDE 
EXCELL-A’ 


Skin Revealing Cream with Triple Fruit Acids 





1. THE TRIPLE FRUIT ACIDS 2. THE VITAMIN E AND MELANIN COMPLEX 3. THE SUNSCREEN 
REVEAL new radiant skin. The fruit acids COMBATS the visible signs of ageing. PROTECTS against the damaging effects 
help to remove dull skin cells to reveal a new This patented complex contains antioxidants. of the sun. 


youthful looking skin. 


Tests prove Try Plénitude 


spectacular results ae Excell-A’. 
after 3 weeks, ’ SO Excell-A’ is 
Skin is smoother available 
by up to 54%. in a cream 
Your complexion = mance and lotion. 
is more radiant ei 
by up to 71%. “LOnON 
Skin is more PLENITUDE: ae 


moisturised by 
up to 68%. 


For information contact the LOréal Advisory Bureau on 008 338 238 or Melbourne 272 2233. 
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A NZ students carry the bodies of classmates 


onto an air force plane. 4? 





INSIDE SCOOP 

19 © Olivia Newton- 
John and husband 
Matt Lattanzi survived 
money troubles, a 
brush with cancer 
and years of unkind 
gossip. So why did 
they finally split? 


UP FRONT 

34 © Aborigine James 
Savage was taken from 
his family as a baby, 
adopted and moved to 
the US, where he 
became a brutal killer. 
Now his mother is 
lobbying to have him 
returned to Australia 


42 * OnaNew Zealand 
field trip, a viewing 
platform collapses. 
leaving 14 dead and a 
nation in mourning 





44 © The key witness 
in the 0.J. case is a 
dog, so Dog World 
magazine has a repor- 
ter covering the trial 


46 © In the chaotic last 
days of the Vietnam 
War, 2,003 orphans 
were evacuated from 
Saigon. Now, 20 years 
later, the beneficiaries 
of Operation Babylift 
are searching out 

their roots 


MAIL + 8 

STAR TRACKS - 10 
WHO KNOWS - 121 
PUZZLER - 122 
PICKS & PANS + 125 
THE HIT LIST - 142 
PASSAGES + 144 


Cover photograph © 1995 DC Comics. 
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DEATH IN THE FAMILY 
I was moved by your tragic story on 
the death of a 6-year-old (“Death in 
the Family”, No. 163, April 10) and 
am feeling a cross between empathy 
towards the small victim and his re- 
maining relatives, and outrage at Aus- 
tralia’s judicial system. The violent 
act of frenzy initiated by two adults on 
a defenceless child is criminal and 
abominable. I am disgusted that 
Hughes and “Meadows” received a 
maximum of 21 years for this sense- 
less, brutal crime. I believe they de- 
serve life imprisonment, stamped 
Never To Be Released. 

Samantha O’Donohue 

Asquith, NSW 





I have a child who has had Attention 
Deficit Disorder and behavioural 
problems since birth, and have been 
tried to the end of my patience count- 
less times. All mothers are similarly 
tested but we don’t kill our children. 
In NSW we recently went to the polls. 
How expensive could it have been to 
slip in a question about the return of 
the death penalty? 
Lindy Curtis 
Oatlands, NSW 


I cried for this child who must have 
experienced one of the most painful 
and horrific deaths imaginable. More 
than likely he died loving his mother 
and not understanding how she could 
torture him so—as I, too, cannot 
understand it. 
Karen Patterson 
Narre Warren, Vic 


It was great to see some of the models 
of the past strut their stuff for Thierry 
Mugler’s fashion parade (Star Tracks, 
No. 162, April 3). I saw a similar 
photograph in a women’s magazine 
recently that captioned former Dior 
model Carmen dell’Orefice as a 
virtually unknown-unidentifiable 
model. Keep up the well-researched 
and informative captions—the quality 
of your photojournalism is certainly 
enhanced by the accuracy of your 
research. 


| Sea 





Alexandra Cornwell 
Brunswick Heads, NSW 















GREG LOUGANIS 
Kaye Jones (Mail, No. 162, April 3), 
says diver Greg Louganis should not 
expect any sympathy for being HIV- 
positive. I am a volunteer carer for 
people living with HIV-AIDS and I in- 
vite Kaye to spend some time with me 
on my weekly shift. If she still can’t 
find a compassionate bone in her 
body, then she is representative of 
those people who still believe people 
with HIV “asked for it”. No-one asks 
for their bodies to be ravaged by a 
disease that makes no distinction be- 
tween male and female, straight or 
gay. Since when has compassion been 
a trade-off for those with “accept- 
able” illnesses? 

Christine Kent 

Revesby, NSW 


GORILLAS IN RWANDA 


I commend your article on Rwanda’s 
mountain gorillas (“Survivors in the 
Mist”, No. 162, April 3). This magnif- 
icent, intelligent and gentle creature 
needs all the help it can get. Anyone 
wishing to help save these gorillas 
can do so by donating to the Dian 
Fossey Gorilla Fund, c/- ANZ Bank, 
20 Martin Place, Sydney, NSW 2000. 
The account number is 2154-87717. 
Laureen Hollingworth 
Dian Fossey Gorilla Fund 


BEST LETTER WINS A CD 
Wuo WEEKLY welcomes letters and faxes to 
the editor, and we will give a top-selling CD 
to the writer of the best letter published each 
week, (Last issue’s winner was Suellen Hol- 
land, Tingalpa, Qld.) Send mail to WHO 
WEEKLY LETTERS, GPO Box 4983, Sydney, 
NSW 2001, or fax to (02) 957 2894, and 
include the writer’s full name, address and 
daytime telephone number. Letters may be 
edited for clarity and space. 
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ieee STAR TRACKS 


Brad Pitt (above) 
was psyched 
when he met 
Prince Charles 
at the London 
premiere of 
Legends of the 
Fall. Afterwards 
Pitt saic 

history, right? 
For me, that is, 
not him.” At the 
same event 
Pierce Brosnan 
(left), in E 
filming his debut 
as the new 007, 
squired his real- 
life Bond girl, 
journalist Keely 
Shaye-Smith. 








Kathleen Turner (right) responded to audience 
applause on opening night of Broadway’s 
Indiscretions. Drew Barrymore (below) practised 
the pose on the footpath outside. 











» Sharon Lawrence gave in to the jitters while 
scouting for a gown for her VYPD Blue character, 
Sylvia Costas, to wear when she weds Det Andy 





~ 


Sipowicz in the series’ May 23 US season finale. 








tod STAR TRACKS 


A Anthony LaPaglia and Mer- > Sister act: Robert Wag 

cedes Ruehl acted the goat — daughters Courtney, Kat 

with Petey, their co-starin Natasha (she and Courtney are 
Broadway's The Rose Tattoo. Natalie Wood’s gals) in LA. 


proved small A Waitress Miss Destiny Angel (left) con- 
she strolled — gratulated Siouxsie, of Banshees fame, at 
1 Manhattan. a post-concert party ata NY drag restaurant. 











< We can’t vouch for 
his karma, but Boy 
George had the cha- 
meleon part down pat 
—though the beard is 
fake, that’s his own 
hair—at a party in 
London to celebrate 
the publication of his 
autobiography, Take 
It Like a Man, just 
out in England. 


> A cigar-sucking 
Joe Pesei, who stars in 
Martin Scorsese’s 
upcoming film, 
Casino, about mob 
ties to Las Vegas 
hotels in the 70s, 
stayed in his shades 
when he arrived in 


LA from New York. 
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LANCER COUPE LANCER SEDAN LANCER WAGON 
15GL + 1-8GLXi 15GL + 1:8 EXECUTIVE 1-8 EXECUTIVE 
Only Mitsubishi can offer such a versatile, value The stylish Coupé, roomier than the competition; 
packed range of small cars. the Wagon (one of the most spacious in its class); the 
Starting from $17,560% there are eight models affordable Hatch; and the Sedan, which has even 
in the Lancer range and four distinct body shapes. more passenger room than the Corolla, Nova, Pulsar, 


*RECOMMENDED RETAIL PRICE LANCER GL COUPE MANUAL AS AT 3/4/95. EXCLUDES DEALER DELIVERY AND GOVERNMENT STS 


< Geena Davis 
and director 
husband Renny 
Harlin made a 
French connec- 
tion in LA when 
they caught the 
premiere of 

the romantic 
comedy French 
Kiss, which stars 
Meg Ryan and 


Kevin Kline. 
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LANCER HATCH LANCER GSR 
1-5GL + 1-6GLXi 1-8 TURBO 4WD 
Excel or Civic sedans. Engines range from a frugal See the entire line up at your 
) rs litre to a blistering 1-8 litre turbo in the GSR, local Mitsubishi dealer and arrange MTSUBIS 
making it the most affordable performance package for a test drive, today. For further LANCER 
in the small car turbo class. information freecall 1800 802 930. Pleateiontidan 


BTORY CHARGES. MIT44075 





GET in 
w@ TOUCH 


WITH A NEW. 


STYLE. 


Natural glamour is the latest fashion look. 
Therefore hair today is more styled but the finished 
look is natural. That may mean giving a bounce to 
your natural curl, volume or slick to straight hair 
or a firm hold to a sexy ponytail. Whatever your 
desired style or hair type, the best results are 
achieved with styling products that give maximum 
control while leaving your hair feeling soft and 
natural. 











Fingertip Creations With A 
Natural Touch 

Such creative hairstyling is now at your 
fingertips. Touch’in is the new range from 
Studio Line giving you complete control 
and freedom to style your hair any way 
you want it. Available in mousse, gel 

and spray, it’s the modern way to style your 
hair using your hands and fingertips to create 


your own look with the greatest of ease. 


Delayed Fixing While You Style 
The revolutionary polymer formula has a new 
fixing component that develops progressively to 
give you time to style your hair before Touch’in 
dries. Then when it’s fully dry your hair retains its 


soft feel and natural look with a lasting hold. 


The Tousled Look 


After washing your hair, 

towel dry and spread Touch’in 
Mousse from the roots to the tips 
of your hair. Bend and shape the 
hair with your fingers to create 
movement while it dries. For longer 
hair use a blow dryer, carefully 
working the hair with your fingers 


until it dries. 


Topknot Glamour 
Apply a light, even spread of Touch’in 
Mousse to dry hair, working it 
through with your fingers. Bend 
forward so your hair hangs 

upside down and fasten it into a 

high ponytail. Spray Touch’in 

Spray liberally into the 

ponytail and scrunch with 

your fingers to get a 


natural, textured result. 


The Smootn Lovic 
Apply Touch’in Gel to wet or 

towel dried hair. Frequently 

run your fingers through the 

hair in the direction you 

want it to remain. Dry the 

hair either naturally or with 

a blow dryer to achieve a 


smooth natural look. 


With Studio Line Touch’in products 
you can have a firm, long lasting hold 
and volume without sacrificing the 
condition, or natural texture of your 
hair. Its delayed fixing action makes 
styling so easy. So your hair can be 
fashionably styled and still natural to 
the touch! If you would like more 
information or advice on how to 
achieve the latest looks or styling tips 
L’Oréal’s helpful Advice Bureau have 
hairdressers on hand to _ lend 
assistance. Simply contact 008 338 238 
or Melbourne 272 2233. 
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YOUR FIRST LOOK AT WHO’S NEWS 





edited by Jeff Collerton 


Why Olivia and Matt split after 15 years 


They made it though richer and 
poorer, through sickness and health. 
But for Olivia Newton-John and her 
husband of 10 years, Matt Lattanzi, 
Wedeath-do-us-part has proved one 
vow too many. On April 24—having 
bounced back from the bankruptey 
she declared in 1991 after her Koala 
Blue line of clothing went under, and 











































having recovered from the breast can- 


—Newton-John made it known that 
her man 
ment released by the couple before 
Newton-John flew to Monaco for the 
World Music Awards: “We regretful- 


ly announce an amicable separ 





ge was over. Said a state- 





ation.” 
Some friends and family members 
saw the rift as inevitable. From the 
moment Newton-John, now 46, and 
Lattanzi, 36, met on the set of Xanadu 
in 1979, they were an odd match. 
She was the English-born, Melbourne- 
raised daughter of a professor, he the 
son of an Oregon maintenance fore- 
man. She was the recording star who 
helped make Grease one of the most 
successful musical films ever, he was 
an unknown backup dancer. And 
though, at 31, Newton-John was well 
into adulthood, Lattanzi, at 20, was 
just finding his feet. After 15 years, 
the union between Lattanzi, whose 
idea of fun is fishing, scuba-diving 
and hanging out with the boys, and 
Newton-John, who would rather med- 
ilate and sip herbal tea, remained, as 
a mutual friend puts it, “like trying to 
fit a square peg into a round hole”. 
Ironically, it may have been her 
cancer that kept the pair together this 
long. By all accounts, any difficulties 


> XANADU NO MORE Happier times for 
Newton-John and Lattanzi (with Chloe) 
at their NSW property 18 months ago. 


cer that afflicted her the following year 


between them vanished as Lattanzi 
tended to his sick wife. “He was just 
so supportive of her,” says singer 
Tottie Goldsmith, Newton-John’s niece. 
But with her recovery after a partial 
mastectomy Came an even more acute 
awareness of their differences, which 
several months of recent couples 
counselling could not resolve. “The 
kind of people she chooses to mix with 
now are very —without wanting to 
sound wanky—spiritual,” says Gold- 


PETER CARRETTE 


smith. “She needs to find her equal.” 
Earthly matters also need address- 
ing. Neither the division of their assets, 
including lavish properties in Malibu 
and near Byron Bay, nor custody of 
their 9-year-old daughter, Chloe, 
have been worked out. And while no- 
one foresees animosity, no-one pre- 
dicts a reconciliation, either. 
“Sometimes,” says a friend of 
Newton-John’s, “there’s no putting 
Humpty Dumpty together again.” « 

















The thoughts of 


Chairman Ted 


US media magnate Ted Turner built a company now 
worth more than $2 billion, so he must be a fairly 
shrewd operator, right? In business, maybe, but when 
it comes to public speaking, he can be, well, raw, as 


he showed at a New York conference on media. On 
his competitors: “I’m only 56. Rupert Murdoch [64] 
and Sumner Redstone [71] are the two guys in this 


business richer than | am. But if the actuarial ta- 
bles are right, /’ll be the richest guy in 10 years.” 
And showing his global sensitivity: “We have our 
entertainment networks everywhere but Africa. And 


we're talking about going into Africa with Tom and 


Jerry, because Africans like cartoons, too. Trouble is, 
most of them don’t have TV sets or electricity.” = 


BABY STEPS ON THE 
WALK OF FAME 





Actress Meg Ryan’s son, Jack, 3, had company 
on the set of French Kiss, a new romantic com- 
edy (it has yet to be scheduled for Australian 





A RYAN’S SON Meg worries 
about the lifestyles of kids 
of the rich and famous. 


20 15/5/05 wHo 


release) starring his 
mum, Kevin Kline 
and Timothy Hutton. 
“Everyone was a 
parent in this movie,” 
says Ryan, 33. 
“Kevin has two kids, 
Tim has a boy, the 
writer had two little 
kids—it was great. 
It’s surprisingly easy 
to have kids on the 
set.” Still, she and 
her actor husband, 
Dennis Quaid, worry. 
“So far, Jack’s a 
happy boy, but it’s 
going to be hard,” 
she says. “We're 
concerned that we 
can’t relate to what 
he’s going through 
now. I mean, we 
aren't the children of 
celebrities, and he 
is. So we don’t know 
what that’s going to 
be like to be in his 
shoes. Hopefully, we 
can understand and 
do the right thing.” = 


IN THE AIR 


Drew’s Late 


Talk-show host David 
Letterman’s reaction to ac- 
tress Drew Barrymore when she 
climbed on to his desk, shimmied 
and bared her breasts at him 
on air on his birthday, 
April 12, was, “I 
can’t thank you 
enough for 

that.” And he 
wasn’t kidding: 
Barrymore, 
whose next 
film, Boys on 
the Side, 
opens on 

May 18, 

has been 

booked for 
a return visit 
to the Late 
Show on May 22. As 
usual, the Nine Net- 
work should broadeast 
the show the next night. 

Drew isn’t the only 
Barrymore aiming to 
titillate. Her mother, 
Jaid, 48, is a would- 
be actress and now, it 
would seem, a sex 
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David Adams’s True Blue feat 





Dry land was a very welcome 
change of scenery for Sydney 
solo yachtsman David Adams 
when he sailed into Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, on May 1 
to win his class, in record 
time—and $50,000—in the 
world’s toughest yacht race, 
the BOC Challenge. 

“It’s quite repetitive,” says 
41-year-old Adams of his seven 
months at sea, during which he 
covered some 27,000 nautical 
miles (43,450km) in his 50- 
footer, True Blue. “After a 
while it’s the same old thing, 
and that gets you down a bit.” 
It’s lonely, too, so he was 
pleased to find his wife, sales 


and marketing manager Caro- 
line, waiting for him. 

Of course, there are times 
when adrenaline takes over 
from tedium—for instance, 
during “atrocious weather” on 
the Cape Town to Sydney leg. 
“You think you're pretty stupid 
to be out here tempting fate, 
but | guess that happens to 
everyone some time in their 
lives.” And even during the 
roughest weather, Adams’s 
malaise was more psycholog- 
ical than physical. “I’m lucky,” 
he says. “I don’t get seasick— 
but I do get sick of the sea.” 

Still, even though he says 
he won’t be taking part in any 





Ra] 
Show exposure no flash in the pan 


KEVIN WINTER/OMY HITPIC PRESS 


expert. She has penned a book titled 
Secrets of World Class Lovers: Erotic 
Tips and Sensual Stories for a Lifetime 
of Sexual Fulfilment. 

« Author John Grisham, whose books 
have been the source for hit films in- 
cluding The Firm and The Client, says 
he won’t sell the screen rights to his 
latest best-seller, The Rain- 

maker (expected to go 
for more than $8 mil- 
lion) unless he gets 
script approval. 

«= David Bowie will 
release Outside, 
a new album co- 
written and co-pro- 
duced with Brian 
Eno, later this year. 
It is the first product of 
a deal he signed last week 
with Virgin Records America. 

In the meantime, an exhibition of 
Bowie’s artwork, titled Afro and 
Pagan Work, 1975-95, is showing at 
The Gallery in Cork Street, London. 

« ER pin-up George Clooney is spend- 
ing the early part of his northern sum- 
mer break on a five-city US promo- 
tional tour for the Planet Hollywood 
restaurant chain. As part of the deal, 
the company is footing the bill for the 
actor—a self-described golf nut—to 
take along five mates for their tradi- 
tional holiday: a trip to some of the 










best golf courses in America. 
« Executors of the estate of screen 
tough guy James Cagney are selling 
his 54-hectare horse property in 
Stanfordville, New York. The estate, 
which includes a stone house, barns 
and an indoor riding ring, is where 
the actor died in 1986. The asking 
price is $2.7 million. 
» US actress Melissa 
Gilbert and her 
husband of four 
months, actor 
Bruce Boxleitner, 


are expecting their first 
child in December. “They wanted a 
baby, but they weren’t planning on 
having it right now,” says a friend. 
“However, they’re both thrilled.” 
Gilbert has a son, Dakota, 6, and 
Boxleitner has two sons, Sam, 14, 
and Lee, 9, from previous marriages. 
= Less than a month after the show 
first aired in the US to poor reviews 
and ratings, the CBS network has 
cancelled The Office, a sitcom built 
around Valerie Harper, of The Mary 
Tyler Moore Show and Rhoda fame. 








more BOCs, he won’t be away 
from the sea long. “I enjoy the 
solitude,” says Adams, a 
former ship’s captain in the 
merchant navy, who has 
competed in six Sydney- 
Hobart races (and commen- 
tated for Network Ten on three 
more) as well as the 1990-91 
BOC Challenge. “I’m very 
happy | don’t have to get up, 
put a suit on and go into an 
office at 9 o’clock every day. 
Being at sea’s my office.” 

Now, about that morning- 
tea trolley...# 


~< SAIL OF THE CENTURY 
True Blue, David Adams’s 
home for the past seven 

months, is on the market. 
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INSIDE SCOOP 


= Back to the Beach Boys 


Suddenly, the vibrations feel 
good again. Pop maestro 
Brian Wilson, 53, brother 
Carl, 50, and cousin Mike 
Love, 54, gather around a 
microphone, just like old 
times. They're creating those 
unmistakable harmonies that 
frequently took the Beach 
Boys to the top in the 1960s 
and °70s (and once in the 
*80s), but this is no golden 
oldies show. The three are 
working on a new track, 
happily singing, “Meet me 
somewhere out in Malibu.” 
“It’s good enough to fly out 
of the universe,” says Brian. 
Back on Earth—in a stu- 
dio in Glendale, California 
—the surprise is that these 
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credit and royalties for 


“California Girls”, “Fun, 
Fun, Fun” and more than 





30 other Beach Boys hits he 


co-wrote. lronically, 
Love, it was the lawsuit that 
reunited them, eliminating 








A TRUCE COUP Brian Wilson, left, and Mike Love together again 


guys are even speaking to 
one another. Just LO weeks 
ago, Love won nearly $7 
million in a lawsuit against 
Brian Wilson, claiming that 
he had been unfairly denied 


the burden of unfinished 
business. Eight weeks ago, 
he invited Wilson—sober 
and newly married—to his 
home in Lake Tahoe, Neva- 
da, for their first real song- 


writing session in 20 years. 
“We're back to square one,” 
says Love, whose son Brian, 
6, joins in the harmonies. 

There is just one small 
disagreement. The song is 
tentatively slated for submis- 
sion to a spinoff of TV’s 
Baywatch, called Baywatch 
Nights. But Brian is so 
pleased with it he’s reluctant 
to use it for anything other 
than a new Beach Boys 
album. “You can’t throw 
away your ace,” he insists. 

Wherever the song ends 
up, Wilson and Love say 
they hope it is merely the 
first step for a revitalised 
Beach Boys. Except for 
1988's “Kokomo”, made 
without Brian, they haven't 
had a Top 10 hit for 25 
years. “Only the voices will 
be the same,” Wilson says. 
“The tracks are a little more 
hard driving. I’m trying to 
get used to our new thing, 
and I think I will.” = 
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Oscar winner Louis’s 


INSIDE SCOOP family values 


SEAN GOES POP 


Ex—James Bond Sean 
Connery, 64, has been 
approached to film a 
cameo as father of the 
new screen Bond, Pierce 
Brosnan, 42, in the 007 
movie Goldeneye, now in 
production. He has mull- 
ed it over, “But so far I 
haven’t talked seriously 
about it,” he says. How- 
ever, there’s one paternal 
role he is keen to slip 
into—Dr Henry Jones, 
dad to Harrison Ford’s 
Indy and the role Con- 
nery took in 1989's Indi- 
ana Jones and the Last 
Crusade. “I'd do it in a 
minute. That was good 
fun,” he says. “Maybe I 
should pay Harrison a 
little fatherly visit.” = 


Ten years ago, US actor Louis Gossett Jnr heard a homeless 7-year-old boy on the TV show Good 
Morning America say that his biggest wish was for “a place to stay and something to eat”. Gos- 
sett tracked the boy down—and adopted him. Sharron, now 17, lives with the actor, who won 
the Best Supporting Oscar for 1982’s An Officer and a Gentleman, in Malibu, California. “He’s 
completely turned around and realises he’s worth something,” says the thrice-divorced Gossett, 
58. Gossett’s older son, Satie, 20 (from his second marriage, to actress Christina Mangosing), 
is now studying at university and his 
s. adopted brother is set to 
SS follow. “Sharron has 
ey. been accepted to 

Kent State [Ohio] 
and has applied 
to other uni- 
versities,” says 
(ovis ease Gossett, who 
adds that the 
a education hasn't 
x just worked one- 
oy way. “I've learned to 
~ keep them out of my ¢ 
S) shadow so they can have = 
their own worth. It’s a tight- 
rope—be around and give them 
love, but get out of the way.” = 
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e all ingredients with a little crushed ice 
d strain into a cocktail glass. Sprinkle with 
imeg and garnish with a cherry. 
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na winsome Yellow 
commercial featuring 
te Glaswegian and his 
usly resigned wife 

yr rather, sputtered 
to our small screens 
ars ago, few could have 
ipated the impact it 

d ultimately have. The 
friendly ad, starring 
(and real-life couple) 
y Dysart and Joan 

hire, shows Dysart 
are-parts dealer af- 
er in an increasingly 
wed attempt to 

arts to repair “Fritz”, 

U 0-g-g-0-mobil”. 
Goggomobil, a 1950s 
mini-car that was, 
lelbourne-based Dys- 
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branch of Westpac 
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D put lives back 


‘generously to The Red Shield Appeal. 
make a donation by sending to Red 
al, GPO Box 9888, in your capital city 
0 818 215. You can also donate at 


God for the Salvos 


>» COMPACT DISC 
Dysart, Brocken- 
shire and son Kole 
are getting even 
more mileage out 
of the Goggomobil. 


art, “way ahead of its time”, 
has long been defunct, but 
not so the ad. The winner of 
numerous awards, includ- 
ing a Silver Lion at Cannes 
in 1992, it is still being 
screened—much to the de- 
light of the Dysart-Brocken- 
shire household, which has 
released a two-track single, 
“GO G GO”. Featured on the 


sweetly corny CD are Dysart, 


Brockenshire and their 22- 
year-old son, fellow thesp- 


ian Kole, who all have high 
hopes for it. 

“Because I was showing 
my age,” says a cheery Dys- 
art, 60, “I asked Larrikin 
Records what we would put 
on the flipside. They said, 
‘There’s no flipside on CDs! 
But you can make a differ- 
ent mix.’ So we thought, 
“Well, we'll really send our- 
selves up senseless,’ and 
we came up with the techno 
one [*‘Goggotronix’].” 





The video clip was more 
troublesome. “We thought, 
“We're on a tight budget, 
we'll do it in one day,” he 
recounts. “Everything was 
going well, and—believe it 
or not—the Goggomobil 
broke down on us!” 

A week later, Yellow 
Pages, which owns the car, 
got the parts from Germany 
and the video clip was com- 
pleted—a happy ending, 
just like in the ad. = 
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“Ht ain't 

bad,” says 
Savage, in 
Florida State 
Prison, of life 
in custody. 
“Somebody 
probably would 
have killed me 
on the street.” 





THE 


CHANT OF 
JAMES 
SAVAGE 


Taken from his mother as a child under Australia’s 
assimilation policy, James Savage ended up a 
vicious killer in America. Now Beverley Whyman 
wants her son back = by Craig Henderson 
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EVERLEY WHYMAN INHALES DEEPLY 

on her cigarette and pushes a 

tattered photograph of her son 

across the kitchen table at her 
modest weatherboard house in Swan 
Hill, 300km north-west of Melbourne. 
“This man,” she groans, “this baby... 
my son, could have been sitting here 
right now. Instead, he’s sitting in a 
cage in a Florida jail, thousands of 
miles away, and for what? For killing 
a woman he should never have met.” 
The stocky 46-year-old Aborigine ex- 
hales, blue smoke curling through her 
thick, shiny hair. “I don’t hate him 
for that,” she says of the murder, her 
voice faltering, “I hate the bureau- 
crats and government who took him 
away from me as a baby so he could 
end up living in a strange country . . . 
end up a killer.” 

Staring out of the photo is James 
Hudson Savage, 32, now serving two 
life sentences in Florida State Prison 
for the 1988 rape and strangulation of 
Florida mother of three and business- 
woman Barbara Barber, 57. Savage 
arrived in the US as a child, courtesy 
of Australia’s archaic Aboriginal As- 
similation Policy under which he was 
taken from Whyman at birth and 
adopted out to a white couple. Today, 
the thickset killer, who psychiatrists 
say has the mental age of a 14-year- 
old, is the subject of an international 
tug of war as his biological family and 
his Australian lawyer fight to have 
him returned to Australia to serve the 
remainder of his sentence (he is sub- 
ject to a 50-year non-parole period). 

But the notion of repatriating Say- 
age, a possibility under a prisoner- 
exchange program to be drafted by 
the Australian government, has infu- 
riated his victim’s family and his 
American captors, who say he should 
pay for his crime in Florida, where he 
committed it, regardless of the cir- 
cumstances of his adoption and the 
fact he is not a US citizen. 

Savage was taken from his mother 
when he was just 4 days old and 
adopted by Salvation Army couple 
Graeme and Nesta Savage under a 
forced assimilation policy that aimed 
to integrate Aborigines into white so- 
ciety and eradicate traditional Abori- 
ginal ways of life. Derided by Abori- 
gines and historians as genocide, the 
policy was abandoned in the mid-’70s. 
But its end came too late for James Sav- 
age, who grew up to become a cruel and 
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violent criminal after migrating to Flor- 
ida with his new family when he was 7. 

Savage was born Russell Thomas 
Moore to 14-year-old Beverley Why- 
man on Jan. 31, 1963 in a Melbourne 
home for unwed women. When welfare 
authorities decided his mother could 
not care for him, the infant was warmly 
welcomed by the childless Savages, 
who adopted him, changed his name 
to theirs and raised him as their own. 
“We just wanted to make him part of 
our family and raise him as one of our 
children,” Graeme Savage told Flor- 
ida’s Orlando Sentinel in 1989. 

But Whyman always wanted to 
bring up her child. “I wouldn’t have 
taken him to America though,” she 
laughs grimly. “He would have grown 
up like the rest of his family, on the 
border of NSW and Victoria.” Why- 
man says her firstborn was deprived 


of a quiet life on the banks of the 
Murray River because the Aborigine 
Welfare Protection Board forced her 
to sign adoption papers. “They told 
me if I didn’t sign, they’d split me up 
from my brothers and sisters and I’d 
never see them again,” she says. 

Whyman’s later attempts to stop the 
adoption and keep her baby failed, she 
says, and by the time he was 7, Russell 
Moore was James Savage and well out 
of her reach, living in a series of small 
towns in Florida—one of which, iron- 
ically, was near the seaside port of 
Melbourne—with his white parents 
and their two natural children, a boy 
and girl, born after his adoption. 

In Florida, good fortune was the 
Savages’ for the taking. Graeme 
worked hard and continued his reli- 
gious studies and the three children 
got along well. But even while his 


adoptive father served as a chaplain 
at Florida State Prison, the state’s 
maximum security jail and home to 
the electric chair, young James was 
already treading a path that would 
lead him to his own stint at the insti- 
tution—but as a condemned inmate. 
At age 11, Savage says, he came un- 
der the influence of alcohol for the 
first time when a friend stole a bottle 
of cheap, strong wine and the boys 
drank it together. This whet his thirst 
for alcohol and from then on Savage’s 
drinking assumed monstrous propor- 
tions. By the time he was 20, he was 
drinking 36 beers a day. 

Sitting at an interview table in a 
tiny, spartan room in the prison where 
he has been sentenced to spend most 
of his life, Savage glowers past the 
thick, white-painted steel bars and 
offers some clues to his deeply violent 
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A Ginger Barber, 
daughter of slain 
Barbara (pictured), 
says it was three 
years before 

she could talk 
about the murder 
of her mother. 


~< “He wanted so 
much to die,” 
Whyman says of 
her son’s loneli- 
ness. “He didn’t 
know anything... 
didn’t know him- 
self. [But] when he 
found out he had 
us, it gave him a 
reason to live.” 








nature. “Two towns we lived in, they 
were [Ku Klux] Klan towns,” he says 
in a southern twang that testifies to his 
25 years in the US. “That's the kind of 
people I was raised with. Some people, 
they were real bad. I used to get in 
fights ’cause they called me ‘nigger’.” 

In 1978, increasingly at odds with 
his strict, religious parents, the teen- 
ager began exposing his genitals in 
public, the precursor to more than 
one sexual assault. That same year, 
he served his first prison term—for 
sexual battery and assault with a 
deadly weapon—at a boys’ home in 
rural northern Florida. “I had just 
turned 15,” Savage says without emo- 
tion. “And they locked me up in °78 
and I got out in ’80.” 

But Savage never really got out of 








< “Religion kinda ruled [at home],” Savage, 
under arrest, says of his early years. “I had 
to go to church or I'd get my butt kicked.” 


jail. Over the next eight years, if he 
wasn’t on the streets, he was doing 
time. After his second stint in reform 
school, he did not return to his family, 
opting instead for the life of a transient, 
sleeping in missions, under bridges 
and in bushes. His friends were drug 
addicts, drunks and criminals. “That's 
all I'd do, was drink,” he says, “and I 
run into real bad problems.” 

Those alcohol-fuelled problems 
were to put him behind bars in adult 
prison. In 1982, at 19, he was con- 
victed of car theft, his first crime as 
an adult, and sentenced to 18 months. 
His prison admission report noted his 
history of violent sexual behaviour and 
stated that he “displayed absolutely 
no remorse for his present offence”. He 
admitted to a serious drinking problem 
and was marked as a suicide risk. 

While he was serving the sentence, 
the Savages returned to Australia (be- 
cause of an illness in the family), 
leaving James, when he was released 
in March 1983, alone in the US. By 
1985 he was back in prison for bur- 
glary. One month into his term, Savage 
slashed the hand of another inmate. 
Soon after, seemingly uncontrollable, 
he masturbated in front of female 
guards, swallowed razor blades and 
was found with a homemade knife. 

Then incredibly, in late 1988 he 
was released, beneficiary of a pro- 
gram to relieve prison overcrowding 
by deducting days from prisoners’ 
sentences. In Savage’s case, his history 
of sexual battery, which had previ- 
ously barred him from receiving auto- 
matic sentence deductions, was re- 
moved from his record. This made 
him eligible for a massive sentence 
reduction and, suddenly, he was free. 
“They came and said, ‘We got to let 
you go, you're past your release date,’ ” 
Savage recalls with a grin. “They did 
it that morning and that afternoon I 
was on the street.” Savage’s luck, 
however, was Barbara Barber's curse. 

Freed on Oct. 26, 1988, Savage 
made a beeline for his old stamping 
ground of Melbourne, where he wasted 
no time descending into its under- 
world of drugs, drink and theft. To get 
money he did what he had always 
done. “I can get money,” he says, 
with a sly leer, reflecting on his life of 
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Sometimes I worked, most 
times it was burglaries. I’d buy drugs. 
I do drugs but I don’t do a lot, and I'd 
sell whatever I don’t want. Cocaine, 
crack. | drank more than I did cocaine. 
I started drinkin’ in the morning so 
when I started smokin’ crack I couldn’t 
really tell the difference.” It would 
take just 33 days for that lifestyle to 
regurgitate Savage at the rear of Bar- 
bara Barber’s interior-design shop. 
“There was a park across the 
street,” he says, recalling the night of 
Noy. 23, 1988, “and a bunch of us 
were drinkin’ [and] doin’ drugs there.” 
Savage left his friends and saw Bar- 
ber’s gold Volvo outside her shop. She 
had been working late that evening, 
finishing up before the impending 
Thanksgiving long weekend. Barber 
was looking forward to celebrating the 


crime 
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A “We were often 
perplexed about 
what... eventually 
triggered the set of 
problems that [Sav- 
age] had,” Graeme 
Savage, with wife 
Nesta, said of their 
adoptive son. 


~< Savage, on death 
row in 1990, broke 
down when he con- 
fessed to strangl- 
ing Barbara Barber. 


traditional feast with her family. James 
Savage had other plans. 

As stylish divorcee Barber walked 
to her car about 9 pM, Savage, in 
jeans and a blue shirt, seized her by 
the neck. He beat her unconscious, 
strangled her with a piece of lamp 
cord, then threw her dress up, ripped 
her pantihose and tore off her under- 
pants, which he stuffed into her 
mouth. Next, he rifled through her 
purse, pocketing $US80. Just then, 
the bloodied woman began to regain 
consciousness so Savage choked her 
again, this time throttling the last 
breath from her body. 

“I was wasted, drunk, stoned,” 
Savage casually explains today. “I 
grabbed her in a yoke,” he says, and 
demonstrates how he did so, bending 
his thick forearm around an imagi- 
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nary neck. “I said, ‘Shut up.’ I said 
something else. Then she cussed me, 
called me a nigger and I got mad and 
just went off. Then I strangled her 
and I got away with it for two days, 
then got busted.” 

Lt Steve Fernez of the Melbourne 
Police Department says Savage was 
picked up for questioning two days 
after the killing. “[He] came in vol- 
untarily and he had a shirt on with 
blood on it [Savage claimed he’d 
been in a street fight] and there was 
blood on his sneakers,” Fernez re- 
calls. Savage gave police the shirt for 
testing and stayed at the station 
awaiting the results. Fernez says Sav- 
age was “pretty tired” and slept 
peacefully in the police conference 
room for several hours. When he 
awoke, he confessed to his crime. 

Savage’s deed became front-page 
news in Florida, and also in Aus- 
tralia. On hearing of their adopted 
son’s arrest, Graeme and Nesta Savage 
returned to the US for his trial. And 
Beverley Whyman, who had spent 
years looking for her lost son, also 
learned of Savage’s fate. Soon after. 
spoke to him on the phone. It was their 
first conversation. “His first words to 
me were, ‘Are you really my mother?”” 
Whyman remembers. “It nearly tore 
me apart to hear his American accent 
but I knew he was my son and I knew 
I loved him.” Whyman later ex- 
plained to Savage that she had had 
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no choice but to give him up at birth 
and that she had “turned Australia 
upside down” searching for him. 
Savage’s reaction to the news: “I was 
kind of mad,” he says. 

On Sept. 23, 1989, about three 
weeks before his trial, James Savage 
and Beverley Whyman met. She had 
been flown to the US by the Aus- 
tralian government (Whyman refers 
to it as “the guilt trip”, as she feels it 
was an attempt by the government to 
make up for her son’s removal from 
her in the first place) and was accom- 
panied by Molly Dyer, founder of the 
Aboriginal Child Care Agency. In the 
Florida jail, Whyman told her son she 
had married his natural father, Frank 
Whyman, in 1971 but he had died in 
a car accident three weeks later. She 
showed him photos of his half-brothers 
and half-sisters: Kelvin, 21, Rob, 17, 
Tanya, 28, and Sarah, 15. “He was 
happy,” Whyman recalls. “Until then 
he thought he had nothing and no-one. 
He used to live under bridges, then 
he was in jail, and when I showed 
him who he was, he felt good.” 

Savage remembers it differently. 
“She did all the talking,” he says. * 
was just sitting there. I was kind of 
mad that she let these people [the au- 
thorities in 1963] take me. I was kind 
of pissed about that. I was just sittin” 
she walked in and hugged me. 
the only time we’ve ever been 
in the same room except court.” 

Whyman remained in Florida 
throughout her son’s week-long trial 
at Brevard County Circuit Court. She 
was in court on Dec. 14, 1989 when 
the jury recommended life in prison. 
But she was not present when Judge 
Lawrence Johnston, dissatisfied with 
the jury’s decision, overrode it and 
sentenced Savage to die in the elec- 
tric chair. “Words can’t describe my 
pain at that moment,” recalls Why- 
man, who found herself locked out- 
side when Johnston handed down his 
sentence. “I found my son after all 
these years and all they wanted to do 
was fry him to death.” 

By contrast, Barber’s family was 
overjoyed that Savage was going to die. 
“He deserves the death penalty for 
what he did,” says Ginger Barber, the 
victim’s only daughter. “He should 
have been hung on the courthouse 
lawn.” But, in the end, the death sen- 
tence was overturned on appeal and 
Savage was instead given two life terms. 
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“That sentence we 


s overturned only 
because the jury felt sympathy for the 





fact that he was taken from his mother 


under this assimilation policy,” says Lt 
Fernez, “and that’s wrong. James Say- 
age should be on death row for what 
he did to that lady. I’m sorry, but I 
can’t pick any bones about it. I was 
there—I saw the lady. He committed a 
crime in the United States and I don’t 
see the point of sending him home to 
Australia to serve out his term.” 

The point, according to Whyman, 
is that Savage “should never have been 
in America. I think the government 
owes him and me and his whole family 
the right to be near each other after 
all they’ve put us through with their 
stupid policies.” Whyman would like 
Savage to serve his sentence in Mel- 
bourne’s Pentridge prison so she 
could travel the 300km from Swan 
Hill “every weekend to see him”. 

Ginger Barber is among those un- 
moved by Whyman’s pleas. “I don’t 
have any forgiveness or any of that,” 
she says. “Basically, I feel he’s 
breathing my mother’s air. He doesn’t 
deserve to be alive.” Savage recipro- 
cates the Barber family’s hostility. “I 
felt bad for them at first,” he sa 








< “I was nervous A Prosecutor 


as hell,” says Why- Russ Bausch says 

man, giving evid- Savage, in court in 
ence at her son’s 1989, “knows it’s 
trial in Florida. wrong to kill”. 


“and then they got to running their 
mouth, talking about killing [me] 
and all that stuff . . . I just don’t care 
nothin’ about them.” 

As for his prospects of returning to 
Australia, Savage seems nonplussed. 
“T wouldn’t mind goin’ back to Aus- 
tralia,” he says, but talks also of a 
possible transfer to a Missouri prison 
where he has “a friend who visits me”. 
Savage’s Australian lawyer Terry Mal- 
one, who acted in his appeal against 
the death sentence, believes that if 
Savage were to return to Australia, it 
would not be for some time. As for his 
client’s apparent lack of enthusiasm 
to be repatriated, Malone says he will 
not push Savage to return if he prefers 
to remain in the US. “However, I do 
believe it would be beneficial for the 
Whyman family if he could serve his 
sentence in Australia,” says Malone. 
“I’m sure it would also be better for 
[James] in the long run to be in closer 
contact with his natural family.” 

But the man who begged the jury 
to sentence Savage to death, prosecu- 
tor Russ Bausch, says it is his “duty” 
to keep Savage in Florida “where he 
can’t hurt anyone again. | hope peo- 
ple don’t forget how brutal this crime 
was,” says Bausch, who cites a mo- 
ment during the interrogation when 
police grilled the murderer about why 
he had returned and strangled Bar- 
bara Barber a second time when, bat- 
tered, bleeding and semi-conscious, 
she was no longer a threat to him. 
James Savage had finished the job 
“because”, he told his captors, “she 
was alive.” 
= CINDY DAMPIER in Florida 

ALISON PUCHY 
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< Distraught friends 
and relatives attempt 
‘to comfort each other 
, » at Greymouth as bod- 

ies are loaded onto a 
plane for Auckland. 
Classmates requested 
the Jimi Hendrix Ex- 
perience’s All Along 
the Watchtower 





INTO THE 
VALLEY 
OF DEATH 








Fourteen die when 
a viewing platform 
collapses in NZ 


AROLYN SMITH HAD NO DOUBT 
she was going to die. One 
minute, she and 17 other 
young New Zealanders we! 
perched high on a timber and con 
crete viewing platform, gazing at 
spectacular Cave Creek in Paparoa 
National Park in NZ’s South Island. 
The next, she was falling into a void 
as the platform ripped free of 
its cliff-face mount and plunged 
them into the deep chasm below. 
“Tt all seemed to be in slow motion,” 
Smith says, still horror-struck. “All 
I could think was, “That’s it. | am 
going to die.’ ” 

She didn’t, and when rescue heli- 
copters finally arrived Smith was 
helped from the April 28 disaster 
with a broken leg, ankle and collar- 
bone and damaged ribs. “I saw trees 
coming at me,” she recalls of the 
freefall. “I tried to grab the trees to 
stop my fall and I blacked out after 
that, before I hit the ground.” Tragi- 
cally, 14 of her companions were not 
so lucky. They died when dashed on 
moss-covered rocks at the base of the 
35-metre ravine. All but one of the 
dead were first-year outdoor recre 
ation students, mostly teenagers, on a 
one-day geology field trip from Tai 
Poutini Polytech. Stephen O’Dea 
a Department of Conservation (D¢ 
manager accompanying the students, 
was also killed. 

The catastrophe—the worst single 
loss of life in NZ since 51 people 
died when the inter-island ferry 
Wahine sank in Wellington Harbour 
in 1968—stunned and angered the 
nation. Prime Minister Jim Bolger 
last week announced a public inquiry 
into the accident after initial reports 
revealed irregularities in the way the 
platform, which was capable of sup- 
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porting just 10 people, was designed 
and installed, including the sugges- 
tion that it was nailed to support posts 
when it should have been bolted. Lo- 
cal Doc staff also say they had ordered 
a sign indicating a capacity of 10 
people three months before the acci- 
dent; it never arrived. 













be played at the 


“< Rescuers carry 
Carolyn Smith from 
the scene. “All | can 
remember is a jumble 
of faces peering at me 
and saying, ‘You're 
going to be all right,’” 
she recalls. 


But last Monday, anger gave way 
to anguish at a memorial service at 
Greymouth’s Regent Theatre. The 
ceremony was broadcast live on na- 


tional radio and attended by more than 
1,000 mourners. Among them, pale 
acy Mit- 
chell, who, incredibly, suffered only 


and bruised, was survivor 


minor injuries. Mitchell. 18, blacked 
out after “riding” the platform to the 
base of the cliff only to awake to see 
many close friends dead or dying 
ple of my mates were still 
tchell recalls. “There was 
nothing much I could do for them.” 
So he lay with Carolyn Smith, trying 






to keep her broken body warm. An- 


other student was sprawled across 
her shattered leg, dying from terrible 
injur “He must have been alive 


for about an hou itchell says, 
his face clouding. “It could have 
been me [who] was dead but I don’t 


think about it that much. I’m here.” 


An air force heli- 
copter hovers over 
the death scene. 
The broken plat- 
form (right) lies in 
the ravine. “I got 
an adrenaline rush 
when it first start- 
ed [falling],” says 
Stacy Mitchell. 


Smith, too, is deeply thankful to be 
alive and knows that with survival 
comes responsibility. With her 
friends and her dead classmates’ 
loved ones deep in grief, she feels she 
must stay strong. “My mourning 
time,” she says softly, “is i 
® KIRSTEN WARNER in Paparoa National Park 
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HOUND 


John Cargill is watching 
the O.J. Simpson trial— 
but not to see the fur fly 


UZZLED BY THE 0.J. TRIAL? ALL 
this talk of forensics make your 
head hurt? Just what do the let- 
ters DNA stand for, anyway? John 
Cargill knows where to get his e xpert 
testimony about whodunit—and it 
isn’t from anybody's hired witness. 
“Kato knows,” says Cargill, 48. “The 
problem is that Kato can’t tell us.” 
Cargill, of course, isn’t talking 
about Kato Kaelin, the all-pro house- 
guest who spent six months at O.J. 
Simpson's home and five days on the 
witness stand last month. He puts his 
faith in the other Kato, the akita 
whose barking on the night of June 
12—cited by prosecutor Marcia Clark 
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as fixing the time of the murders—led 
a neighbour to the bodies of Nicole 
Brown Simpson and her friend Ron 
Goldman. ll has a vested inter- 
est in puttin ie-knows-best 
spin on what happened that night: He 


a de 


is covering the Simpson trial for 
America’s Dog World magazine. Kato’s 
barks, says Cargill’s editor Donna 
Marcel, are “a real-life example that 
dogs are capable of more than we typ- 
ically give them credit for” 

is Kato’s howling, his apparent 

ine atte = to get help, the at 


60,000-reader eats piib lished in 
Chic: ‘If he could, I believe this 
ys 


Nicole’ 


knew her assailant or was asleep in- 


s defence because he either 


In February, the n 
Cargill on a three-day trip to Los Ange- 


side. izine sent 


les. where the writer, who usu: ally cov- 
ers flea control or hip dysplasia, visited 
O.J.’s estate 


The son of a career navy man and a 
122 


and the murder scene. 
physiotherapist, Cargill spen 
years in the navy, ending up as a Ma- 
rine Corps major, and bought his first 


Photograph by Kevin Horan 
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Puppy CARE From Atoz 


Gworip 


“Akitas hold in 
their emotions,” 
says Dog World's 
John Cargill (at 
home with 
Ka’aba), “but 
when they come 
out, they come 
pouring out.” 


akita in 1969. He has owned 39 other 
since, and begins each day by walk- 
ing Ka’aba, 10, his current akita. 
Back in I . Indiana, Cargill is 
an administrator at a continuing edu- 
cation facility for doctors. When he 
yes home at night, he taps into Court 
*s on-line library and downloads 
each day’ s te: stimony. Seven witnesses 
have testified about Kato’s barki 
and Cargill plans to have his article 
finished in time for Dog World’s July 
issue. He won't predict the verdict, 
but he does have a doggie scoop for 
any defence lawyer who pooh-poohs 
the relevance of Kato’s barking 
there are dog owners on that jury.” he 
says, “O.J 
in a big heap of trouble.” = 


ind his defence team are 
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PICTURE THIS 


Following their international best seller 
‘End Of Part One 
WET WET WET presents ‘PICTURE THIS? 


Featuring the worldwide smash 


‘Love Is All Around’ 
as well as the current hit 


‘Julia Says’ and many others. 
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: AVAILABLE MAY 157. 
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Twenty years later, Vietnam’s 
Babylift orphans come of age 


The C5-A transport carrying 228 Vietnamese orphans was 
just 12 minutes into its flight from Tan Son Nhut Air Base, 
near Saigon, to California when something went terribly 
wrong. “There was this loud explosion,” recalls Dr Meritt 
Stark, a retired paediatrician living in North Carolina, of 
the April 4, 1975 flight. “I thought we had been hit by a 
surface-to-air missile.” Instead, the rear cargo door had 
burst open, damaging the plane’s rudder and causing decom- 
pression. Air force Capt Dennis Traynor turned the crippled 
plane back towards Saigon and crash-landed in a paddy 
field. The plane broke apart on impact. Although 176 sur- 
vived, 49 adults and 78 Vietnamese orphans were killed. 
The crash was another calamity for the children but it 
was also the beginning of an extraordinary moment of hope. 
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As North Vietnamese forces closed in on Saigon—now Ho Chi 
Minh City—the US scrambled to evacuate its soldiers, 
diplomats and civilians, and sponsored one last effort for 
the war orphans. From April 3-19, Operation Babylifi, the 
largest such rescue effort in history, flew 2,003 children, in- 
cluding the crash survivors, to the US; another 283 arrived 
in Sydney from Bangkok on two Qantas flights, on April 5 
and 18, after the RAAF had flown the om out of Vietnam. 

But the transition has not always gone smoothly for the 
children. About a quarter have had adjustment problems. 
Yet most are now productive young adults. With the war un- 
der renewed scrutiny 20 years later, Operation Babylifi 
stands out as a victory. As the following stories attest, it 
provided a future for children for whom hope appeared lost. 


A These infants 
were among those 
who survived the 
April ’75 crash. 


>» Passengers on 
the first Babylift 
flight to reach the 
US get a glimpse of 
California. 


< Relief workers 
hurry children 
aboard a US plane. 





Together again afte 
alifetime iastion 
Ginger Seevers was 4 when she got on 
the huge cargo plane in April 1975, 
old enough to be anxious about being 
torn away from what was familiar to 
her. Her mother had left the family for 
unknown reasons, and her great-aunt, 
who was caring for her, persuaded her 
father, a South Vietnamese soldier, to 
put her up for adoption. “I remember 
being on the plane and drinking 
milk,” says Ginger. “I spilled it and 
started crying and crying.” 

John and Ginny Seevers, of Kansas 
City, Missouri, were also anxious. Al- 
though they had a biological daughter, 
Heather, 5, they had been trying for 
three years to adopt a Vietnamese 
child. When Ginny, 53, a desktop pub- 
lisher, and John, 53, a high-school 
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teacher, met their new daughter at the 
airport, they realised they didn’t even 
share enough language to ask her if 
she wanted to use the bathroom. 

A happy child, Ginger acted in 
family theatricals and excelled at 
school—and expressed little interest 
in her past. Then, in 1990, she asked 
to see her adoption file. “When I 
turned 20, I suddenly wanted to know 
everything,” she says. “It’s like a 
missing part of you out there.” 

Ginger was shocked to learn she 
had a brother from whom she had 
been separated in the confusion of the 
airlift, that her great-aunt was now 
living in Florida and that she had a 
younger sister, Mailin, who had been 
airlifted to Germany and adopted by 
Werner Felgitsch, an architect, and 
his wife, Brigitte. After exchanging 
letters, the sisters met in England in 
1993. “Ill never forget it,” says 








< “I have a feeling 
of completeness 
now,” says Ginger 
(near home in 
Lenexa, Kansas). 


> Ginny and John 
Seevers met 
Ginger, 4, on April 
11, 1975 at the 
Kansas City airport. 


Mailin, 23, who lives in Munich. 
Next, Ginger tracked down their 
brother, Jeff, who was living in San 
Diego. Jeff, a university student, had 
been brought up by Julius and Bar- 
bara Teglas, teachers in Upland, Cal- 
ifornia. “I called, and we talked for 
three or four hours,” says Ginger. 
Last September they met for the first 
time in two decades at Ginger’s flat in 
Overland Park, Kansas, where she is 
a hairstylist. For two weeks the three 
were inseparable. “We did a lot of 
looking in the mirror,” says Ginger. 
“We'd stand there and say, ‘Look at 
your nose. We have the same noses.’ ” 
“There was a bond there that none 
of us could really explain,” says Jeff. 
The three plan a second reunion this 
year and at some point a return trip to 
Vietnam. Says Ginger: “It’s like find- 
ing the pieces of a missing puzzle. 
Now we’re all one again. 




















A Ginger was reunited with siblings Mailin Felgitsch (left) and Jeff Teglas late last year. 
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the cruelty of schoolmates who would 

taunt Nol about his limp arm. “In ele- 
mentary school I used to slam my arm 
against brick walls,” says Nol, 21, re- 
calling his frustration. “I would rip off 
a fingernail with my teeth. When I got 
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A Nol Meyer has made his home in San Francisco (above). He returned to Vietnam in ’93. 


Emotional return to a 
Vietnamese orphanage 


In 1968, 22-year-old university stu- 
dent Gratia Meyer lay in a Denver 
hospital bed recovering from a near- 
fatal intestinal inflammation. Too 
feverish to read, she spent hours 
watching news coverage of the Viet- 
nam War. “I bargained with God,” 
she says. “I told him if I surv ived, I 
would take care of orphans.” 

Meyer's convalescence lasted seven 
months, but she eventually made good 
her promise. In July 1974, she and 
her husband, an air force captain, 
gained custody of Nhat, a 1-year-old 


boy. Five months later she applied for 


a second child, Nol, who came to her 
via Operation Babylift. 

Nol, then 2, was both sickly and 
crippled. His body stiffened when 


touched, a common reaction among 
infants who receive too little physical 
contact. His left arm was paralysed 
from birth, and he had never learned 
to walk. A boy who had survived on 
the streets before being taken to an 
orphanage in Saigon, he still ate in- 
sects and hoarded food. His teeth 
were filled with cavities. “Both boys 
required intense care, psychologically, 
emotionally and financially,” says 
Meyer, 49. “They both had the orpha- 
nage survival approach: ‘I can do it on 
my own.’ But of course no-one can in 
isolation. I was consistent and tena- 
cious. They began to trust me.” 
Meyer taught herself how to get up 
from the floor using just one arm and 
then showed Nol. When Meyer, a 
school psychologist, and her husband 
separated in 1981, she kept the boys: 
“T raised them as Jewish Buddhists.” 
She could not, however, ward off 
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to be a teenager, I spent a lot of time 
trying to hide my paralysis.” Eventu- 
ally, he had reconstructive surgery, 
which increased the arm’s mobility. 
“Now that I’m not hiding it, people 
notice it less,” he says. 

Nol flourished in high school, scor- 
ing straight A’s and winning a leader- 
ship award. A talented artist, he en- 
rolled at the Academy of Art College 
and the University of San Francisco. 
Deciding he wanted to know about 
his “Vietnamese side”, he spent part 
of 1993 in Vietnam. During that time, 
his brother and mother and her new 
husband came to visit. Meyer and Nol 
visited the Santa Maria Orphanage in 
Saigon, where Nol had once lived, 
and found that its director, Nguyen 
Van Vung, was still there. When 
Nguyen saw the Vietnamese name he 
had given Nol on the papers Meyer 
had brought with them, he burst into 
tears. “I remember him when he was 
only this big,” he said, holding his 
hands apart. 

Nol, who will graduate this month 
and is writing and illustrating a chil- 
dren’s book about adoption, was 
moved by the meeting. “He was so 
happy to see me,” says Nol. “It was a 
moment I will remember forever. It 
was one of those events that helps put 
your life in perspective.” 





A“ hope he sees what he had done is not 
wasted,” says Meyer of Nguyen Van Vung, 
the director of Nol’s orphanage. 
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When anxious hope 
gave way to fear 


Shane Dewey lived through one of the 
bleakest moments of Vietnam: He was 
on the C5-A packed with orphans that 
crashed soon after take-off. Strapped 
to a seat on an upper deck, the infant 
was one of 167 children pulled from 
the wreckage. Shane experienced 
oxygen deprivation when the cabin 
decompressed, but otherwise survived 
unscathed. For nearly two weeks, half 
a world away, it was his would-be 
adoptive parents who suffered. 

Fred Dewey, now a chemistry pro- 
fessor at Metropolitan State College of 
Denver, and his wife, Karleen, study- 
ing for a master’s degree in coun- 
selling, had waited a year to adopt a 
Vietnamese baby. On April 2, they 
were told their son would be flying 
out in two days. Fred was driving to 
work on April 4 when he heard news 
of the crash on his car radio. “I was 
crushed,” says Fred, 55, tears welling 
in his eyes. Says Karleen, 55: “We 
mourned the loss of all the children, 
not knowing if Shane was one of them.” 

The Deweys received no news for 
13 days. Then the adoption agency 
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Shane Dewey, 20 
(with parents Fred 
and Karleen at their 
home in Denver), 
was less than 1 
year old when he 
survived the crash 
of the Babylift 
plane (right). “For 
years afterwards, 
whenever a fire 
siren went off, 
Shane would shriek 
and run to me,” 
says Karleen. 





rang, announcing their son was alive 
and had arrived in Denver. When 
Karleen first saw Shane at the recep- 
tion centre, he was lying on his stom- 
ach. “He lifted his head up kind of 
like, “Hi, Mom! Where have you 


been?’ and gave me this big smile,” 


she says. “I lost it and began sobbing.” 


Though Shane was healthy, he was 
later diagnosed with learning disabili- 
ties believed to have been caused by 
the minutes he spent starved of oxy- 
gen. He spent kindergarten and first 
grade in a special school for children 
with learning problems—*Memory 
type of things are still hard for me,” 








he says—but went to mainstream 
schools after that. 
Shane fitted in easily with the 





Deweys’ nine other children, now 13 
to 35—three of whom, like Shane, 
were adopted—and at school he 
played in the football and basketball 
teams. In the year since he graduated, 
he has enrolled in chef school and is 
working with his brother-in-law, a 
builder. He wants to save enough 
money to go to business school, but 
now he has a new responsibility. 
Shane, 20, and girlfriend Angela De- 
lagarza, 17, are expecting a baby 
daughter this month. 
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A dedicated single dad 
takes on twin sons 


Steve Johnson remembers the moment 
in 1974 when he first laid eyes on the 
two scrawny Amerasian boys in the 
orphanage in Da Nang. “They were 
two pathetic babies, twins,” says 
Johnson, then a 25-year-old telecom- 
munications production controller 
who had become acquainted with the 
orphanages during an earlier tour in 
Vietnam as a GI. On his days off, 
Johnson would help shuttle supplies, 
clothing and children between or- 
phanages in Saigon and Qui Nhon, a 
city on the coast. Johnson was single, 
but he just couldn’t help himself. “I 
told [the orphanage] that I wanted to 
adopt them,” he recalls. “Everyone 
was doing so much for these children. 
I wanted to do my part.” 

Johnson had the twins transferred 
to Saigon. Then, in January 1975, he 
married Carol Kim, a Vietnamese 
singer. In April, the boys were as- 
signed spaces on a Babylift transport. 
(They were to leave on the ill-fated 
April 4 flight, but were bumped.) The 
arrival of the babies, by then almost 








2, in the little, all-white community of 


Geneseo, Illinois, where Johnson’s 
parents lived, made local headlines. 


In 1980, Johnson and Kim were 
divorced. The boys, Chris and Tony, 
stayed with their father. Both are now 
students at Northern Illinois Univer- 
sity in DeKalb, where Johnson is a 
public programming director. Chris is 
a psychology student who wants to 
work in public relations. Tony is ma- 
joring in electrical engineering. 

Both boys are musical—Chris has 
had some singing roles in community 
theatre productions—and they won- 











der if their talent is inherited. But 
like many of the Babylift immigrants, 
they don’t know their biological 
parentage. Even their true age is 
somewhat in doubt. In the early days 
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of 1975, the Saigon courts invented 
birth records for children needing 
documents to leave the country. The 
boys’ birthday, Sept. 8, was arbitrarily 
selected by a local official. 

The lack of documentation gnaws 
at Tony. “I'd like to find out who my 
parents are,” he says. “I want to know 
who I am.” 
= SUSAN REED 
® VICKIE BANE in Denver, JONLH. BLACKMAN 

in DeKalb, JOANNE FOWLER in Munich, 
LORNA GRISBY in Madison, LAIRD HARRISON 
in San Francisco, KATE KLISE in Kansas 

City, ANDREA PAWLYNA in Hanoi, 

JAN § PODESTA in Washington and 
JAMIE RENO in San Diego 





At the Da Nang or- 
phanage in ’74 
(below), Steve John- 
son, 25 (with a 
friend), holds Chris- 
topher while An- 
thony lies near his 
feet. “Growing up 
with a single 


be more indepen- 
dent,” says 
Johnson (at left, 
with Anthony, right, 
and Chris near 
their Illinois home). 
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look. The shapes are bolder, the 
colours contemporary, it’s a retro 
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Sprinter Melinda Gainsford, 23, was born to 
run. The feisty kid from rural NSW is now 
1.72m tall, with a powerful, well-toned body. 

ique belies her lightning speed. “There 
area lot of people who are thinner,” says 
Gainsford—who won the World Indoor 200m 
in Barcelona in March—‘but they don’t run as 
fast.” Lithe Commonwealth champion Cathy 
Freeman, 22, used to outstrip Gainsford but 
the strapping blonde has beaten Freeman in 
their past four meets, earning Athletics Aus- 
tralia’s 1995 Female Athlete of the Year award. 
“The [competition] has been good for both of 
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EOPLE 


If beauty is as beauty does 
then the aesthetically pleasing 
people on the following pages 
are doing very well. Whether they are known for 
their drop-dead-gorgeous looks or lauded for 
their creative endeavours and sporting prowess 
wrapped up in an attractive package, they have 
one thing in common—they don’t think they’re 
beautiful. Attractive yes, maybe even interesting- 
looking, but not beautiful. We beg to differ. 


us,” says Gainsford, but “we're not horrible to 
each other off the field.” Her generous spirit 
and what coach Jackie Byrnes calls her 
“happy personality” have won Gainsford ad- 
miration in the dog-beat-dog world of athlet- 
ics. And these qualities, added to her good 
looks, make her a real beauty. But for Gains- 
ford it’s mother Jill—who, as Melinda leamed 
on the eve of her Barcelona race, has cancer 
—and those who “put others before them- 
selves” who are the beautiful ones. “I see a lot 
of [that beauty] around the hospital,” she says. 
And those close to her see it reflected back. 
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His highly sexed paediatrician 
Dr Doug Ross may be the 
resident heart-stopper on the 
Nine Network's hit hospital 
drama ER, but George 
Clooney insists the role could 
be pulled off by a Hippocratic 
oaf. “I can be a schmuck all 
day long, at the end of it save 
some old lady's life—and still 
be a hero,” says the chiselled, 
77kg, 1.83m actor. “If you 
stuck a mannequin in my 
part, he’d get all the fan 
mail.” Diagnosis: chronic 
self-effacement. “I always 
kind of got by on personality 
and jokes,” says the 33-year- 
old divorced Clooney, who 
admits to only one vanity: 
straightening his naturally 
curly chestnut hair. As ER's 
cast cut-up (he boasts his 
own remote-controlled 
whoopee cushion), Clooney 
has “that hoo-hah quality”, 
says his aunt, singer and 

TV personality Rosemary 
Clooney. “He’s OK, that kid.” 
More than OK, with those 
twinkling brown eyes, that 
rough-hewn chin, that come- 
soothe-me brow. Alas, the 
good doctor bestows his best 
bedside manner only on one 
who sleeps at the foot of it: 
Even Welsi<ep celqel-illem elem 
“| love him,” says Clooney, 
flashing that surgical grin, 
“put he’s a pain in the butt.” 
End of consultation. 
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Wella Soft Color can transform ~ it doesn’t contain ammonia. It’s 


your hair into a shiny ravishing also easy to use. Just apply the 
red. And the brilliant colour result cream formulation, rinse, then 
lasts for up to 30 shampoos before § towel dry. There’s no better way to 
gradually fading away. Soft Color § give your hair brilliant colour and 


is exceptionally gentle because natural shine. 


WELLA SOFT COLOR 
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Perfectly You 








CHAISTINE HII 


“If my soul had a face,” says Christine Anu, “it would say more 

about me than any make-up regimen.” Then again, with her 

soulful brown eyes and lithe body, make-up need be the 

least of the 24-year-old singer-dancer's concerns (her few 

concessions are cleansing and moisturising with natural 

products and a casual swipe of lip balm). Instead, Anu’s con- 22 
cept of beauty is entwined with her work—she is a member 
of Bangarra Dance Theatre and her debut album, Stylin’ Up, 
was released last month—and the people she loves. “They're 
all a reflection of the person that is me,” she says of her 
boyfriend, dancer Albert David, 24—with whom she lives in 
Leichhardt, Sydney—her friends and family. Anu is the third 
of seven children born to her Torres Strait Islander 
mother, Zipporah, and was raised in Queensland and 
Mabuiag Island. While she connects strongly 
with her heritage, she isn't too happy 
with the hair deal. “I wish it was 
proper curly and not frizzy curly,” 
she says, although she ad- 
mits it has a use. “It's what 
makes my look different.” 
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IF YOU DON’T THINK YOU NEED A SPECIAL EYE CREAM 


HERE ARE A FEW LINES TO CONSIDER. 






Give the skin around your eyes the consideration it deserves with Pond’s Firming Eye Contour Cream. 


PO! 


Far more complex than a simple moisturiser, Pond’s enhances the natural functions of your skin to help ~ fence 
CONTOOR CREAM 


keep it softer, more supple and younger looking. And you will see the results in less than a week. 
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ELIZABETH THURLES 


Hugh Grant and his girlfriend have their differ- 
ences—at least on the subject of her sex ap- 
peal. He raves about “her slinky hips. They've 
always done something tome. | don’t know 
why.” She treasures her “broad shoulders 
because | think that’s nice for dresses.” The 
topic of her loveliness (not to mention his) has 
come up before. “We stand in front of the mir- 
ror deciding, if we had a baby, whose features 
it should have,” says British actress Elizabeth 
Hurley, 29, who shares a Fulham, London, 
flat and a secluded English farmhouse with 
Grant. “He prays it wouldn't have my ears.” 
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Teases Grant: “Her beauty is horribly marred 
by her ears. She looks like the F.A. Cup.” To 
maintain her verve, Hurley, who stars in the 
upcoming British film Mad Dogs and English- 
men, follows a simple regimen. Exercise: “I 
walk my dog.” Diet: “I go insane if | eat sugar. 
| want fo kill people. And | put butter on ev- 
erything.” As for skin care, Hurley, who is the 
new face of Estée Lauder, is rolling in free 
products. “I don’t go in the sun very often,” 
she says. “And now I've been given this Es- 
tée Lauder self-tanning spray. Hugh and | 
are coating ourselves in it every night.” 














ETHAN TALE 


It may have been innocent, but last year when actor and 
dishevelled darling of the grunge set Ethan Hawke did a 
little dirty dancing with Julia Roberts (less than a year into 
her marriage to Lyle Lovett), romance rumours were rife. 
The rest is history—the Lovetts have separated and Hawke 
is still single. However, the love affair between the film- 
going public and the lad with the lank forelock, which 
began when the now 24-year-old starred as Todd in the 
4989 film Dead Poets’ Society, has never waned. 

In just 11 years Hawke, who began acting at 13, has 
consolidated his career—and confirmed his sex appeal 
status—with winning roles in A Midnight Clear and Alive 
and as Winona Ryder's love interest in Reality Bites. This 
month he will display his charms again in Before Sunrise. 
For Hawke's legion of adoring fans he is without fault. 
Even his mother, Leslie, agrees there is little wrong with 
her boy, except perhaps his ad hoc grooming. Ethan's 

* “one big flaw’, she said, “is that he’s such a slob”. 
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From lean beef ‘master meals’ 


come many meals. 





Beef with Artichokes. 

After returning beef and onion to pan add 
some crushed garlic, a can of tomatoes (with 
juice) a couple of slurps of red wine and a 
dash of Worcestershire sauce. 

Drain a can of artichokes and cut 
into quarters. For the final 20 minutes, 
add artichokes and a chunk of dark chocolate. 
(The chocolate cuts down the sharpness of the 
tomatoes and gives a smooth, rich flavour.) 

Serve with pasta and fresh asparagus. 





Spicy Beef with Lime Pickle. 

After returning beef and onion to pan 
add some crushed garlic, a dollop each of 
lime pickle and sambal oelek (a hot chilli 
paste) and a cup of beef stock. 

Serve with rice and sambals. For example, 
yoghurt with diced cucumber. 


Casseroles are as easy as pie. So invent 
a few of your own based on your family’s 
favourites. Beef with Blueberries, Asian Beef 
Hotpot, Mexican Chilli Beef Casserole. 

They all work and they’re all great value 





Beef Marakesh. 

After returning beef and onion to pan add 
some crushed garlic, chopped chilli, a tablespoon 
each of ground cumin and coriander, enough 
tumeric to colour yellow, a pinch of cinnamon 
then half a glass each of apricot nectar and 

” beef stock. 
Serve with couscous and roasted capsicum 


or eggplant. 





for money. Or if you would like some more 


of our suggestions, look for master meal 


ideas wherever you buy your lean beef. 


Lean Beef 


Your best source of essential daily iron. 


Australian Meat and Live-stock Corporation. 
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In many ways, she’s just a little girl. She boys at school even like me.” Bigger people 
adores Barbie, sleeps with her baby blanket —_aren’t so blind. Dunst has “a special quality 
and recently butchered her fringe because “I _all the really big stars have”, says Little Women 
didn’t know you had to grow [it] out.” Yet at director Gillian Armstrong. Her parents— 

13, petite and graceful, Kirsten Dunst already Inez, an artist, and Klaus, a medical-services 
gives glorious hints of the woman to be. “I’m —_ executive—hope their baby will keep mega- 
just normal,” insists the Burbank, California, stardom at bay. “She’s young for her age, 
seventh grader, who stole Brad Pitt's heart in and I'm glad,” says Inez. Smart, too. “I'd like 
Interview with the Vampire, then claimed Chris- to grow up and be beautiful,” Dunst says. “I 
tian Bale’s Little Women kiss. “None of the know it doesn’t matter . . . but it doesn’t hurt.” 
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A career at McDonald’s 
is very fulfilling. 


For some people, being part 
of the McDonald’s crew is a great 
way to get on-the-job experience, 
and make some extra cash. But for 
thousands of others, it’s a chance 
to build a 


opportunities in one of the world’s 


career and_ seize 
most successful organisations. 

And for those ambitious crew, 
McDonald’s has a commitment to 


training and promoting from 


within. Every employee has the 
same chance to advance through 
the management ranks, with on 
the job 
development at the McDonald’s 


training and further 


Management 
Thornleigh, N.S.W. Courses at 


the Centre provide training in 


Training Centre, 


financial administration, purchasing, 
community relations and people 


management (just to name a few), 


as well as burger cooking, of course. 

So you see, it really is more 
than part-time burgers and fries. 
It’s an experience based on 
teamwork, discipline, pride and 
progress. And that’s got to be 


fulfilling. 


McDonald's 
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Jane Kennedy never sweated over a role 
the way she has for Cassie, the fashionably 
gaunt token-woman cop in ABC-TV’s police 
spoof, Funky Squad. In fact, the junk-food 
addicted, gym-hating Kennedy, 30, suffered 
nobly for her art, submitting to a personal 
trainer for eight weeks to help her shed 6kg 
and lend a whippet-thin ‘70s authenticity to 
her hip-in-hot-pants character. “Food is such 
an important, wonderful part of life that to de- 
prive yourself of it is like depriving yourself of 
sex,” Kennedy says of the experience. The 
weight loss also created something of a 
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moral dilemma for the politically correct Mel- 
bourne comedienne (she points out that co- 
star Santo Cilauro also dieted to fit into his 
role), who does not subscribe to the theory 
that thin is beautiful. “Don’t listen to other 
people . . . if you’re happy with the way you 
are, that’s cool.” The whole subject of beauty 
draws a typically phlegmatic response from 
the 1.65m brunette. When approached to be 
one of WHO WEEKLY’s Beautiful People, she 
boy lalco).<-vee-(ale miarelele |g) eum Blom elem ant=r-lamasrele|-)| 
beautiful?’ I’m not really beautiful. | think | 
did it because | thought it’s interesting that 
I'm not a soapie star, I’m not a beauty queen, 
I'm not a movie star, I’m a writer and work in 
(eroynal=1e\VAm | @=me [eele M Coe<t- NVA ol Re (o)ah a ar-\-m ) 
be a model to be beautiful.” Indeed, Kennedy 
insists her looks aren’t her best asset: “Il don't 
make my living out of my appearance.” But, 
dare we suggest, it hasn't hurt, either. 


Photograph by Tim Bauer 
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After eight years 
Ella Baché has found the answer 
to an age-old problem. 











Ella Baché's new Radical Rides Integral Vitality Serum. 
Now available at Ella Bache Skin Fitness Salons, David Jones and selected Myer/Grace Bros stores. 
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he firs! time his future wife laid eyes on Test 
b atsman Michael Slater, her reaction was, 


“He's a bit of all right.” Stephanie Blackett was 
only 12, but her ardour never waned. “He 
really shone out from the rest of the crowd 
by a long way,” says Stephanie, now 24 and 
Slater's wife of 18 months, who started dat- 
ing the handsome young sports hero when 


they were both in Year 11 at Wagga 
Wagga High School, in south-western 
NSW. Slater himself is flattered but 
bewildered by the idea that he has 
become a cricket pin-up. While 

the 25-year-old admits phys- 

ical beauty is important, he 

says “to be beautiful is 

quite a deep thing... 

What's beneath the 

skin counts for more.” 

Funnily enough, “it’s a 

beautiful thing” is one 

of Slater's favourite 
expressions—bor- 

rowed from former 

Test player Michael 

Whitney—but it’s not 

necessarily evoked by the 

sight of a gorgeous girl. More likely 


a glorious cover drive or a century. 
However, he certainly helps 
keep our eyes on the cricket. 








What do men really want, Dr Freud? Give ‘em Elle. Macpherson, that 
is. She of the wild, sunkissed hair, the brown, bedroom eyes and the 
smile that turns men into gibbering jellies. Just listen to Eric Schaeffer, 
co-star of her latest movie, /f Lucy Fell, get all anatomical: “It's the 
part between her belly button and—it sounds gross—the pubic bone. 
That little concave, lower-belly part. That's a fairly stunning part of 
her.” Yet the 1.83m, 57kg model is more than the sum of her size-10 
parts. Your Personal Best Workout with Elle Macpherson is a top- 
selling fitness video in the US and UK and no doubt will be in Australia 
after her visit this week to launch it. (At the same time she is opening 
Elle Macpherson Intimates, a series of concept lingerie shops in 
department stores.) On April 7 she opened a Manhattan restaurant, 
Fashion Cafe, with Claudia Schiffer and Naomi Campbell and will 
appear as the aristocratic Blanche opposite William Hurt in a new film 
version of Jane Eyre. 

What fuels all that energy? Carbohydrates. “I eat two meals a 
day, a lot of potatoes and rice,” says Elle, 31. At home in New York 
with live-in love Tim Jefferies, Elle prefers being as natural as poss- 
ible. “| come from a country where you don’t wear clothes most of 
the year,” she is fond of telling interviewers. “I was born nude, and | 
hope to be buried nude.” 


LE HIACPHEASON 
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A diamond is forever os - oe De Beers 





Show her that your love knows no limits. 





A Diamond Engagement Ring. How else could a month’s salary last a lifetime? 
For a free leaflet on what to look for when buying a diamond, 
write to the Diamond Information Centre, 140 Sussex Street, Sydney 2000. 


There is something mercurial 
about New Zealand actor 
Temuera Morrison's appeal: His 
recently completed three-year 
role as the enigmatic Dr Hone 
Ropata in the Kiwi soap Short- 
land Street—seen here on SBS 
earlier this year—singled him out 
as a sex symbol on home turf. 
But as Jake, the drunken and 
abusive husband in the interna- 
tionally acclaimed film Once 
Were Warriors, he exudes a raw 
animal magnetism countered 
with a palpable ugliness. It’s very 
confusing. As is the concept of 
being beautiful for Morrison, 34. 
“I'm glad other people think | 
am,” he says avoiding eye con- 
tact. Followed by a sudden, 
forceful disclaimer: “I’m f--king 
ugly. F--king ugly.” 

Whatever it is he has, he has 
it in spades. His performance in 
Warriors helped the film win Best 
Picture awards at the Montreal 
and Dublin film festivals last 
year. Yet even the film’s director, 
Lee Tamahori, wasn’t convinced 
the actor could transform himself 
into the bitter and confused Jake. 
It wasn't until “the day we cut his 
hair’ that Tamahori knew he had 
his man. And although Hollywood 
is beckoning—he starts filming 
The Island of Dr Moreau with 
Marlon Brando in Queensland in 
August—WMorrison continues to 
work with Maori youth, choreo- 
graph modern Maori dance rou- 
tines for TV and do commercials. 
He is also about to release a 
single, “Good To Go Home”. 

There is very little this eligible 
bachelor can’t do, but there is 
one thing he won't. Although 
he gorged a hefty carbohydrate 
diet and lifted weights daily to 
build up his compact 72kg, 
1.71m physique for his role as 
Jake, he says he didn’t take 
steroids as hinted in the NZ 
press. “I would never take them,” 
he told NZ’s New /dea. “Besides, 
they make your dick small.” 
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Few countries can provide such a choice 
of exotic holiday experiences as Thailand. 

Elephants still roam wild in Thai 
forests and have played an important 
cultural and working role since the early 
days of the Kingdom. 

Today, you can enjoy the unforgett- 
able thrill of a trek atop your own private 
elephant, on trails that lead through lush 
northern forests. 

If riding a two-ton elephant isn't the 
holiday you had in mind, how about 
sailing aboard a traditional seventeen 
metre junk in the Andaman Sea? 

Or relaxing in a luxury hotel and 


Pack your trunks for a holiday that’s smooth as silk. - 


ROYAL 
ORGHID 





Holldays 


swimming in crystal blue waters at one of 
Thailand's famous beach resorts? 

Then there's the shopping —but that's 
another story. 

For more details about the treasures 





of Thailand contact your Travel Agent or 
nearest Thai International office. Thai's 
Royal Orchid Holidays brochure features 


NEW BROCHURE OUT NOW 











a wonderful selection of exotic holidays in 
this mystical land 

And, of course, the best way to fly to 
Thailand is on Thai, where you'll enjoy 
our world renowned Royal Orchid Service 
while you fly there smooth as silk. 


€3 Thai 


CONTACT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR THAI SYDNEY (02) 844 0999, MELBOURNE (03) 650 5066, BRISBANE (07) 832 2778 PERTH (09) 322 4799. 
LICENCE NO. 2TA000500 THAI AIRWAYS INTERNATIONAL LTD. AFTA MEMBER. 
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“| lurve glamour,” purrs Kate Fischer, twirling around in a 
$3,000 velvet gown. “This is what modelling is all about.” 
And how. Many have ogled those Raphaelite curves— 
on celluloid in Sirens, gracing Vogue covers or sashay- 
ing into the latest premiere with good friend James Pack- 
er—but Fischer, 21, debunks the label “sexy”. “No,” she 
says, her brown eyes widening in that trademark amal- 
gam of vamp and ingenue. “I think, perhaps, seductive. 


Photograph by Robin Sellick 


If | was sexy that would mean I'd have to be sexual and 
I'm totally the opposite of what you'd expect . . . I'm quite 
shy and conservative. | can understand why people find 
me technically good to look at but | can’t imagine any- 
one finding me fascinating.” But the Bondi babe is not 
without her own Mae West wit. When asked if she knew 
much about football, Fischer replied, “No, but | like the 
idea of 20 men running around in shorts.” Very seductive. 


$5 








VENERO 
HAMANN 


Lean, stylish and very Latin, 
Venero Armanno is nonetheless 
squirming in his chair in a quaint 
Parisian bistro. “I hate having my 
picture taken,” winces the Bris- 
bane novelist, 35, who is calling 
Paris chez moi for six months 
after winning an Australian liter- 
ary scholarship. He'd better get 
used to it. The former computer 
salesman’s books—Jumping at 
the Moon (short-listed for the 
1993 Steele Rudd Award) and 
steady sellers The Lonely 
Hunter (1993) and Romeo of the 
Underworld (1994)—moved The 
Sydney Morning Herald to de- 
scribe Armanno’s prose as 
“soaked with passion . . . His 
words detonate off a page.” Like 
his novels’ swarthy hero Romeo 
Costanzo, Armanno also has 
Sicilian parents. But, born and 
raised in suburban Brisbane, the 
writer says his self-image is still 
“stuck in my teenage years . . . | 
was the pudgy mama’s boy. | 
was Called a f--king ugly wog at 
least 10 times a day, and got 
pummelled for it.” Armanno now 
finds it “very ironic that someone 
should say there’s something at- 
tractive about me.” No doubt his 
girlfriend of one year would dis- 
agree. Discreet on details, he 
offers only “she’s got a wonder- 
ful heart” and is eagerly awaiting 
her first visit in three months. In 
the meantime, he’s finishing his 
next book, a ghost story due out 
in August, called, appropriately, 
My Beautiful Friend. And what 
of his own beauty? “I don’t be- 
lieve a word of it,” he laughs. 
“But | think it’s really great for 
the publishers.” 


Photograph by Robert Wallis 
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Drooled over by Jim Carrey in 
the nitwit hit Dumb and Dumber, 
she captivated her co-star long 
after the cameras departed, and 
now the two are Snug and Snug- 
ger. “Jim is really handsome,” 
says Lauren Holly, 31, of her 
elastic-faced beau. “People don’t 
realise that because he’s always 
mugging.” No-one, on the other 
hand, would overlook Holly's 
wholesome allure. The daughter 
of New York state college profes- 
sors, she was “the classic all- 
American girl’, says her mother, 
Michael. As a high-school cheer- 
leader, however, Holly battled a 
weight problem—she was too 
skinny. Now 1.72m and 53kg, 
she remembers “drinking milk- 
shakes every day” to fill out, yet 
“all that got me was a big butt”. 
(She now counterbalances a per- 
sistent sweet tooth with nightly 
work-outs at her LA home involv- 
ing a circuit of Stairmaster, tread- 
mill, sit-ups, push-ups and free 
weights.) Holly’s career break— 
on the popular US daytime soap 
All My Children—came after her 
college roommate Robin Givens 
pushed her into acting. Now, as 
Maxine Stewart on Network 
Ten’s Picket Fences, she’s “the 
most beautiful police officer you'll 
ever meet”, says the show's co- 
executive producer, Michael 
Pressman. “I see her at 6 in the 
morning and 7 at night, and she 
always looks great.” Not a natu- 
ral redhead (“I’m the only woman 
in Hollywood with blonde roots”), 
she'd love to emulate the feats 

of fellow fake carrot-top Lucille 
Ball. “She was beautiful,” says 
Holly, “and she had great legs.” 
Sound familiar? 
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A single-word moniker is not 
the only thing about Diesel 
that has rock and roll written 
all over it. There is his pouting 
baby face atop a snake- 
hipped, often leather-clad bod. 
Even his stance on the seduc- 
tion of fame and fortune is ap- 
propriately cool. “Some people 
sell off every part of their lives 
for a chunk of money,” Diesel, 
28, said on the release of his 
third album, Solid State 
Rhyme, last November. But 
his gesire to stem the flow of 
Diesel details has more to do 
with a need to maintain his 
mystery and privacy. “It always 
spoils it for me when | find out 
too much about an artist,” 
Diesel told The Sydney Morn- 
ing Herald. “And it’s important 
that | have the right to choose 
what people know about me.” 
Which might explain why 
the lad christened Mark Lizotte 
is reluctant to talk about the 
subject of his charisma. “There 
is a strict division between the 
man Mark Lizotte and the act 
Diesel,” says the Herald's mu- 
sic critic Jack Marx. American- 
born, Australian-bred Lizotte 
(whose wife, Jep, the mother 
of his two children, Jesse and 
Lilly, is the sister of Jimmy 
Barnes's wife, Jane) is happy 
to let his music do the talking. 
However, others are not so cir- 
cumspect. “He has this won- 
derful face and slender phy- 
sique,” says his friend and 
Sydney photographer Tim 
Bauer, who shot the singer 
for this issue. “But the most 
beautiful thing about Mark’is 
that he’s so humble and®om- 
pletely unpretentious? # ore 
~» 
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Hair can suffer untold damage from the treatment — or lack of it — that we subject it to. Colouring, perming and the constant use of 
styling appliances can all contribute to dull, lifeless hair. Now it is possible to actually rebuild the hair from within with Infusium 23* from 


Clairol” resulting in beautiful healthy-looking hair. This revolutionary hair care product corrects, restores and structurises damaged hair. 
















~< It contains the unique therapeutic formula Nutrimin 23 Complex a 

blend of five pro-vitamin and treatment ingredients. 

This works in three ways. Firstly correcting by 
penetrating and counteracting 

the damage within the 
hair shaft, secondly by 


restoring it by sealing 





the cuticle and thirdly structurising by 
protecting the cuticle from the outside. 
After just one application you will notice 

a dramatic improvement. Your hair gets a 
new lease of life. 


With a healthier | 







shine, look and feel. 


So if you’ve been 





working your hair to death, pick up a pack 
of Infusium 23 Leave-in-Treatment I 
iy 


and perform a miracle. 


For more information 


ty AUSUala-and, Grete 


LAIR < 
LEAVE-IN 
TREATMEX 


on the complete range of 


Infusium 23+ products 
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call the Clairol* Hairline 


in Sydney (02) 684 8444, 


INFUSIUM 23 


elsewhere 1800 226 524. 
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‘Four new street sounds straight fro 





Trisha Covington Diana King 







































A self-confessed high-school nerd 
(“if you don’t feel good, you don’t 
look good”), Superman’s siren Teri 
Hatcher insists she was also a wall- 
flower. “I'd ask guys to dance and 
they’d find the cruellest high-school 
way to say no,” says Hatcher, 30. 
But nerds always get their revenge 
and Hatcher's was to blossom into 
the beautiful stamof.the hit TV se- 
ries Loisw® Clark. These days the 
1.67m, 48.5kg brunette—whose 
bustline mesmerised Seinfeld 
on the “Are They Real?” (they 
are) episode—is not only gor- 
geous and successful but 
newly married to actor Jon 
Tenney, 32. The @nly hitch 
is that they havelto com- 
mute between fiomes in 
New York (where he 
works) and LA (where she 
works). Whatever confi- 
dence she lacked in high 
school, Hatcher Has since 
discovered that “every time 
you audition for a part, you're 
basically saying, ‘I'm better than 
the 300 other peoplejreading for 
this role.’ ” Care to dafiee, Teri? 
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9.5% p.a. for a home 
improvement loan? 
How is that possible? 


How? Easy! With Home Loan Plus you can use 
equity in your home to add an extra bedroom, buy a new 
car, pay school fees, even pay off all your credit cards. All 
for a discounted rate (currently 9.5% p.a.) of 2% off 
our Home Loan Plus variable rate for the first year™ 

And while you’ll need your home as security, the 
great thing about Home Loan Plus is that it’s separate 
from your home loan. Which means that you can pay 


back as much as you like, whenever you like. Or draw 
from it whenever you need to. And getting at your money 
is as easy as writing a cheque. 

So if you could use some extra money, and you don’t 
want a high interest personal loan, talk to us about Home 
Loan Plus. Just call into any St.George Bank Branch 
or Home Loan Centre, or telephone (02) 553 5555 or 
(1800 801 131 outside Sydney) until 9pm tonight. 


Conditions and fees apply. *This rate only applies to St.George customers or mortgage-free home owners. A discounted rate for the first year (currently 10.75% p.a.) 
is also available to customers with their mortgage at another financial institution. Rates are correct as at time of printing. 


The bank that invests in 





If 18-year-old Dolores 
O'Riordan had looked 
stunning the day she 
auditioned for the Cran- 
berries, she probably 

A fole (ela a at-\-me lela tal~) 
job. “Dolores was never 
a babe, so we knew 
she was the right per- 
son,” recalled band 
member Noel Hogan. 
“If she had come up in 
hot pants, we probably 
would have said, ‘I 
don’t think so.’” And 
that would have been 
a dumb move. Since 
the tiny singer, now 23, 
joined in 1990, she has 
inte) @o)a) Vm e)(ex=ssse)gn1=(0 Mace) 
EWel-lol-melUimini-w ey-l are) 
have sold 5.7 million 
copies of their two al- 
bums. It has also paid 
(oi Co} OM ni(e)cel-la maui ale) 
has:raked in more than 
$7.2m in the past year. 

When the lithe, for- 

mer punk—the young- 
est of seven children 
from Limerick, Ireland 
—began performing, 
she was too shy to face 
the audience (she stood 
sideways). No longer: 
The powerful pixie— 
who these days has 
‘learned to put make-up 
on and have her hair 
done”, says Island Rec- 


struts her stuff in any- 
thing from a white tutu 
to a dazzling red and 
gold gown, shouting to 
the audience with a “drill 
sergeant’s severity”, as 
one reviewer put it. Nor 


did she dress like a wall- 


i flower for her 94 wed- 
ding to former Duran 
Duran employee Don 
Burton, 32—indeed, 
i her ivory bikini under 
see-through lace tights 
caused quite a fuss. 
‘?m a woman now,” 
the elfin blonde beauty 
said last year. “I’ve 
travelled, I’ve married, 
Ive done lots of things 
and seen a lot. You 
sink or swim. | suppose 
|swam,” she mused. 
Freestyle, no doubt. 


Photograph by Tom Sheehan/LFI/Scope Features 





In an age of surgically en- 
hanced agelessness, “she is 
the only 47-year-old woman 

who allows herself to look 
47,” said director Joel Schu- 

macher of The Client's se- 
ductive Susan Sarandon. 
The actress, now 48—dubi- 
ously dubbed Celebrity 

Breasts of the Summer by 
Playboy magazine in 1981— 

acknowledges the special 

place she holds in Holly- 
wood. “I guess | am one of 
the older people who still gets 
asked to take their clothes 
off.” But there’s a lot more to 

Sarandon, who sizzled as 
iavemelalialalie)icreme\-\amuneliat= iain 

1988's Bull Durham (on 
which she met her partner, 

Tim Robbins) and literally 

drove the film Thelma & 
Louise, than her curves. 
She’s as serious about her 
politics as her art and is pas- 
sionate about causes such 
as abortion rights and nuc- 
lear disarmament. And family 
values—she has three kids, 
daughter Eva, from her rela- 
tionship with director Franco 
Amurri, and sons John and 
Miles with Robbins—are a 
way of life. In her latest roles, 
as a mother in both Little 
Women and Safe Passage, 
we have seen a softer side of 
Sarandon than we're used 

i Comm = 10] me (e)au a=» (ol-\e1a a\-1m (0) 
retire to sensible shoes and 
support-hose parts just yet: 
“Becoming a mom tradition- 
ally eliminates your choice in 
terms of sexual parts,” she 
has said. “But there are mil- 
lions of mothers out there 
who still have a pretty hot life.” 
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For a smooth operator, 
triathlete Brad Beven has a 
rough nickname. He has 
been affectionately known 
as “Croc” since 1989, when 
he nonchalantly revealed he 
does a spot of training in the 
murky, crocodile-prone 
rivers near his home town of 
Miriwinni, 60km south of 
Cairns—but there are other 
reasons for the reptilian 
name. Whether on his bike, 
running or swimming, 
Beven, 26, unleashes an 
animal-like aggression that 
leaves his rivals floundering 
and has made him one of 
the best in the world. In 
three years he has won the 
World Cup three times, taken 
out the inaugural Indoor 
Championship in France in 
1993 and has twice won 
Network Ten’s Grand Prix 
Triathlon series. His training 
regimen, which keeps him 
in top competing form and 
enviable shape, includes 
swimming 25-30km, cycling 
300-350km and running 
70km each week. And al- 
though easily motivated on 
the circuit, he is less than 
pumped up when discussing 
his personal brand of beauty. 
“I’m a country boy at heart 
and to do something like this 
is pretty amazing,” he says, 
blushing. “I didn’t think I'd 
ever be considered [beauti- 
ful].” Think again. His girl- 
friend of 3% years, Kim Tun- 
nell, a former ironwoman 
who lives in Sydney, speaks 
for many admirers when she 
says, “He has a great body.” 
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There's a wonderful quality woven into wool garments. 
You can feel it in the way the fabric falls to an easy drape, the 
natural comfort, the softness against your skin. 


It’s probably something you take for granted. And we 
wouldn't have it any other way. 


After all, it's doubtful you're only interested in the way we 
extensively test Woolmark fabrics to international standards. 


This is how 
we reward excellence. 


Or that you share our fascination for hard, scientific data. 
Or any of the quiet but determined dedication to quality that 
goes on behind the scenes. There's really just one thing you 
want to know. That it’s the best it can be. 
So how do we reward this sort of excellence? 
In a small, but significant way. With the Woolmark. 
The Woolmark. It’s worth looking out for. 





sa 
To Guy Pearce, “beautiful” means clean air, 
honesty, a positive outlook and chocolate. 
Flipping his foppish bob, he adds: “And my 
girlfriend, of course.” Girlfriend? Yes, woe 
are we. The 27-year-old actor who shim- 
mied Priscilla’s sequins is back with his on- 
off girlfriend of eight years, kindergarten 
teacher Shaney Stone, 26, and this time, 
Pearce says, it is “definitely long-term”. Pity 
the same can't be said for his international 
screen prospects. The former Junior Mr Vic- 
toria body builder says Hollywood is hung 
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up on his feathered G-string—he hasn't had 
any film offers since Priscilla. “[Casting di- 
rectors] go, ‘Oh yeah, you were great but 
what do we put you in now?’” says Pearce. 
Unfazed—‘I'd rather give birth to a chair 
than live in LA"—he's happy to star in the 
Nine Network's The Man from Snowy River 
and write songs at his Box Hill home in Mel- 
bourne. His music, he explains, is all about 
plumbing people's souls. “Finding out how 
people work, what makes them tick,” Pearce 
says. “{That’s] what is really beautiful.” 
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Georgie Parker glances at her reflection in a 
window and speculates about her “Mediter- 
ranean” features. “When the Spanish Armada 
was defeated in the 16th century a lot of 
Spaniards survived and settled in Ireland, 
Scotland and England,” she says, adjusting 
an errant red curl. “I think somewhere in my 
Irish-Celtic background there’s got to be a 
Spanish don.” Parker's approach to beauty is 
akin to her approach to life. “You can’t be 
beautiful unless you're relaxed, and being 
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relaxed means you have to be happy,” says 
the 28-year-old who cut and dyed her hair for 
an upcoming Brisbane season of Brecht’s 
Threepenny Opera. The “deliciously single” 
actress, who most recently sizzled in the TV 
drama Fire for the Seven Network, is dubious 
when admirers compare her (as they have 
since she was 6) with Audrey Hepburn. “I 
don’t see it at all. | am physically quite differ- 
ent but, hey, who's seriously going to knock 
being compared with Audrey Hepburn?” 


Photograph by Robin Sellick 


N.T.T.C. ADVERTORIAL 


GEOFF JANSZ is sitting in the office of his Bowral home, singing the praises of the 

wildlife of the Northern Territory. However, hé’s not talking about the beauty of our 

natural fauna, he’s saying they're “delicious!” As host of “What’s Cooking”, Geoff is a 

well-known foodie, and travelling up to the top end introduced him to many Territorian 

dishes that he fell in love with, like barramundi, crocodile and even buffalo. Says Geoff, 

“we realised the Territorians weren't uncomfortable with buffalo on a plate, or crocodile 

on a plate. It was handled in a normal sort of way, whereas it tends to be a bit weird 

for people down in the southern states, and | thought that was a good thing.” 

Geoff's trip to the Territory was primarily for work - making a documentary about 

Australia’s food identity, which he says is nowhere clearer than the Top End. But he 

also managed to get out and about and, while he loved the food, what was his main 

impression of the Northern Territory? 

“Fun. Whether you’re fishing, it’s fishing with fun, going out is actually fun - people 

have fun wherever they go. It was a real good vibe.” 

Geoff spent a lot of time in the outback of NSW as a young boy, so he was right at 

home in the Northern Territory landscape too. 

“The little waterholes you find, people go there and swim and it’s great,” he enthuses. 

“It felt so Australian. Tourists would be there and we'd ask them why and they’d say 

‘This is the best place in Australia, this is what Australia is all about,’ and there is that 

feel, that very natural feel.” 

Even though he was working, Geoff did manage to get out and explore some more of 

what the Territory has to offer. 

“We went to nightclubs, clubs, jumped in the car and went to the Mary River, did some 

barramundi fishing, we went to a swimming hole... and we found really good places to 

eat.’ he laughs. “I had a hoot - dying to go back!” ‘ 2 
So the slogan ‘You'll never never know if you never never go’ is something he would weere -— rested sess, 
certainly agree with. While he says that most people have the impression of “that 
harsh sort of landscape — all the footage was of trucks going along with billowing red - TSiseaees 
dust and all that,” he now knows firsthand that the Northern Territory has so much ietivesss 
more to give. “When we went there, we just had so much fun! We'll go back this year. - $eee eit 
Without a doubt.” esttesst| 


Here's one of Geoff's 


BARRAMUND| WITH BLA 
4 barramunaj fillets 
some Asian &reens or English Spinach 
Sauce 


250m/ fish Stock 


teaspoon finely chopped Singer 
teaspoon finely chopped &arlic 


1/2 tablespoons edcurrant Jelly 
tablespoons Peanut oj 
3 tablespoons light Soya sauce 


2 tablespoons fermented black beans 


2 tablespoons fir ic 
inely diced l 
3 drops Sesame oj cee 


Gently simmer the fis) 
and peanut oj for 10 
below half its initial 
Slash i 

ae Z ae os see black beans, Capsicum, and 
. mer for 3 mi t ’ 
Ea. Pict minutes, then adg the coriander 





“Tasty Territorian” delig 
CK BEAN SAUCE 








h stock, ginge| i 
me BEF, garlic, redcurrant jel) 


s. Do iquic 
Hae Not let the liquid reduce 





on your Northern 
Territory Holiday 

Experience, call t 
free on the NT H 
Information Help 
1 800 621 336. 

For reservations, 
your nearest Teri 
Station on 13 16 
your local travel 


| 
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With her legs neatly crossed, Leona Edmiston—half of 
the Morrissey Edmiston fashion label—waits patiently as 
the beauty experts hover. Although comfortable with the 
primping for our photo shoot, she is less relaxed about 
being called beautiful. “I think I’m ugly,” she says in a girl- 
ish voice befitting her bird-like, 1.67m frame. “Anyone can 
look beautiful if they're presented well.” And the designer, 
who deems age “not a pleasant subject’, is a polished 
performer. Her wardrobe spans the fashion spectrum, 
from Vivienne Westwood crinolines to classic black wool 
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gaberdine jackets, while her personal style is enhanced 
by chiselled eyebrows, a “diligent” beauty routine and her 
trusty eyelash curler. “Leona has an ability to look sen- 
sational without trying hard,” says Peter Morrissey, who 
met his design partner in 1982 at a Sydney fashion school. 
The pair started their business the following year and 

on Feb. 28 launched their range in New York’s exclu- 
sive department store Henri Bendel. “Peter was the first 
person to say | was beautiful,” the single (but dating) 
Edmiston says shyly. But not the last to notice. 


Photograph by Richard Bailey 
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SHAMPOO 


with Glucasil™ 


q 


AT THE ROOT 
OF HEALTHY HAIR 





NOURISHING FORMULA 
FOR NORMAL HAIR 


Enriches for glossy, beautiful hair 


200mL 


New Organics is 
the only shampoo with 


Glucasil;* a natural nutrient which 


penetrates to the very roots of your hair. 


Organics also helps strengthen and 


protect your hair, right to the tip. 
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__ TREATMENT CONDITIONE 





with Glucasil™ 


AT THE ROOT 
OF HEALTHY HAIR 


NOURISHING FORMULA 
FOR NORMAL HAIR 5 
Enriches for glossy, beautiful hait 


200ml. 





Giving it life and body, so hai 
looks radiant with health and beauty. 
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As the starchy vicar’s wife 
romped with Hugh Grant 
farmboy Mark Gerber in S 
Tara Fitzgerald was not ir 
least evangelical about nt 
Wriggling around in the bi 
she says, is much more c 
Lfo}accle) (mat lam ccle)| glen olcle(o 
to her skin. And besides, ' 
don’t think anything | have 

has done me any harm.” 

Hardly. Dubbed Britain’s ( 
cSTore (ore a] Colm ator m@ar-l.<c\0 ie)| 
several UK TV series, Fitz 
ald, 27, is now on Broadw 
playing Ophelia opposite F 
Fiennes’s Hamlet and has | 
another film with Grant, Tr 
Englishman Who Went Ut 
Hill but Came Down a Mou 
tain. Kate Reardon, Tatler 
magazine’s style director, : 
of her friend Tara: “If she is 
already ‘a great actress’, s 
is certainly on the springbo 
Fitzgerald is not quite so e 
thusiastic. “I quite like my r 
but the rest of my body I’m 
different to.” She has said 

hates her hands and her s 
bruises easily. The eldest 
three daughters of a twice: 
divorced photographer, he 
artist father committed sui 
when she was 4. Life is ros 
lao )WVa tare Ua) com COM it-lale\- Ble) it- 
Healy, 31, the dashing stai 
Soldier, Soldier. With the v 
(olTate ho) (-lalal-to colar lcole are n¥] 
Fitzgerald’s dream is for “t 
big white one”. The icing c 
Alat=m\{=10(0 [ale Mer=l<om(0)0] (6 sy 
LoY=-W 0) (-(0r-Me) i m (0) \YAVo (ele Mas 
no. The girl who admitted 

ing film scripts sent from L 
“jotting pads” says she “hai 
ialom(o(=r- Mone o)ceyane) (ale Mta\ Zs) 
Elizabeth Hurley's dresses 
would look dreadful on me 
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LDER CHILD. 


Every family has one. A member 





that, quite simply, behaves just that 





little bit differently. 

Meet the Volvo 850 Sportswagon, 
now running with a very fast crowd. 

The Sportswagon is contesting the 
Australian Super Touring Champion- 
ship from Phillip Island to Eastern 
Creek. From Lakeside to Oran Park. 

Driven by Tony Scott, it boasts a 
2 litre, 280 hp motor, coupled to a six 
speed sequential gearbox. 

A Volvo? On a racetrack? 

Does this herald a new offshoot 
on the family tree of a hithero staid 
and sensible Swedish lineage? 

You bet your family estate it does. 

The 1995 Volvo 850 series. Sedans 
from $45,950". Sportswagons from 
$48,950". (Tony’s costs a little extra.) 

For more information, see your 
Volvo dealer, or call 008 812 433, or 
fax your business card to ‘Volvo 850’ 


on 02 417 6706. 


ENJOY LIFE. 


VOLVO 


*Does not include statutory, dealer and on-road costs. 


What it is, is those slightly crooked teeth. Laura 
Leighton, 26, hates them (“Sometimes | want to cover 
my mouth”). Her co-star and beau, Grant Show, 33, 
eats them up (“They're adorable”). And millions of Mel- 
rose Place fans know that when Leighton’s character, 
the twisted sister Sydney, flashes a smile, something 
baaaaad is about to happen. The 1.63m, 45kg, lowa- 
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born redhead, who was one of LA's busiest waitresses 
before joining Melrose in 1993, has only one ironclad 
beauty rule: Even if stepping out for the evening with 
Show from their Spanish-style LA home, Leighton must 
get her eight hours’ sleep. “Anything less and my entire 
face puffs up. If | show up on the set that way, they have 
to ice me down,” she says, with a slightly crooked smile. 


{ PADDY PALLIN 


X OUTDOOR PACK 
Valued at $5,000 


X HOME FITOUT 
\ pcued at $5,000 


| 


1133345 
SPORTS PACK 
Valued at $5,000 


WIN 


( AKAI ENTERTAINMENT 


IKEA HOME 
FURNISHINGS 
Valued at $5,000 


HOW TO ENTER: 1. Count the chickens on this page. 2. Enter the grand prize 
and secondary $5,000 prize draws by completing the entry form and send with two 
Chicken Tonight barcodes to: Count Your Chickens Competition, PO Box 1334, 
Darlinghurst NSW 2010 before June 30, 1995. 


PLUS, ring the Chicken Tonight hotline on 0055 29497 and you could instantly win family 
videos, family games and family movie passes. (maximum 0055 charge per call is 50¢ IDS). 
If you are a winner on our hotline, leave your name, address and number after the 
message and send in one barcode from a Chicken Tonight jar to: Count Your Chickens 
Instant Win, PO Box 1273 Double Bay NSW 2028 with your name and address on the back 
of the envelope. Entries close June 30, 1995. 

For Terms and Conditions please see entry forms in supermarkets, neck tags on Chicken Tonight simmer sauce 


jars or The Australian newspaper 16/5/95. NSW Permit Nos. TC/1360/1307; VIC Permit Nos. 95/0656/0652 
issued on 22.3.95; ACT Permit Nos. TP 95/0523/0524; NT 95/0453/0452. 


SYSTEM 
Valued at $5,000 


ENTRY FORM 


Count your chickens, attach your 2 barcodes and WIN with Chicken Tonight! 


D attach two Chicken Tonight barcodes. he My preferred $5,000 second prize is 


Number of chickens | have counted 


Address: 


Telephone: (home) 
All entries must be received by last mail 30 June 1995 


neone’s thinking 


State: Postcode: 


1 

1 

1 

1 

! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

! 

1 

' 

1 

I 
.. (business) xe 
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*Picture shows RAV4 with additional Cruiser Pack 
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Photograph by Firooz Zahedi/The Botaish Group 


AUSTRALIAN OWNED. AUSTRALIAN GROWN. 





WHIPPED UP IN 20 MINUTES _ . 


No one will ever guess that this. 
Spectacular looking sweet was so easy 
to prepare - but they’ll definitely all 

=. want more of this tropical dessert 
made with a dash of pineapple magic. 


1. Pour crushed pineapple into small pan, 
sprinkle over gelatine, dissolve over low heat, 
do not boil. Stir in lemon juice and rind. 

2. Pour yoghurt or custard into bowl, add coconut. 
Beat egg whites until stiff adding sugar gradually 
to make a meringue. 2 

3. Fold gelatine mixture then meringue into coconut 
mixture. Pour into 5 cup loaf pan, fancy mould or 

A glass bowl. Chill until very firm. 

= pineapple 4. Dip mould if used, quickly in hot water, invert 

¢ 5 teaspoons gelatine < IN NATURAL JUICE : onto serving dish, shake gently to release and 

* Grated rind 1 lemon and 1 tablespoon juice AW aid ae Cut with sharp ae knife. oe 

® 500g container (2 cups) any fruit yoghurt Wi Pineapple Sater (reciee flows) in 


and strawberries. Serves 6. 
or ready prepared thick custard 


Pineapple Sauce: 
* 3-4 tablespoons desiccated coconut 440g can Golden Circle crushed pineapple in natural 
* 2, 55g egg whites 


juice, 3 teaspoons cornflour, 2 tablespoons sugar, fine 
* 2 tablespoons castor sugar 





Pineapple Passion 
* 440g can Golden Circle crushed pineapple 
in natural juice 


strips peel of 1 lemon and 1 tablespoon juice. Combine 
together in pan, stir until sauce boils, then cool. 








0) Triple Bonus Offer 


3.100% SATISFACTION 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK ON 


UNMAILED ISSUES 















Please send me the number of issues indicated. | want to save 53¢ on 

each Who Weekly and enjoy the convenience of home delivery. 

= 100% satisfaction guaranteed! Offer available to Australian residents only. 
C1 1 YEAR* at 1 9MTHS at (1 6MTHS at 
just $1.97 anissue $1.97 an issue. $1.97 an issue. 
C1 Please bill me later. Ci My cheque/Money Order is enclosed. 


| PLEASE PRINT 
\ Mr/Mrs/Ms 








4 Address 








/ Postcode 


Signature: X Phone No.( ) 
“Who Weekly is published weekly except for 2 issues which are combined in one at year end. 
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WHO KNOWS 


the weekly quiz by David Dale 











MOTHERS 


1. In Muriel’s Wedding, 
what was Muriel first told 
about the cause of her 
mother’s death? (3 points) 
How did she really die? (5) 


2. Film title: Don’t Tell 
Mom ... What three-word 
piece of news? (3 points) 


3. What did a young 
Scottish immigrant named 
Flora reveal to her step- 
father that caused disaster 
for her mother? (5 points) 
In what film? (3) 


A 4. She wanted her daugh- 
ters to grow up “beautiful, 
accomplished and good”. 
What did they call her? (3 
points) In what film? (3) 


5. “Your mother was never 
this fussy,” said a father 

to his daughter in trying to 
persuade her to get married. 
Tn what film? (3 points) 
Name the father and 
daughter. (3 each) 
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GAMMA LIAISON/SCOPE FEATURES: 


A 6. What does the mother 
of his son do for a living? 
(5 points) In what film? (2) 


7. For 3 points each, name 
the mother of (a) Pebbles 
and (b) Bamm Bamm. 
And which of the kids was 
adopted? (2) 


AWHLSNW/VWOAS: 


A8. This former nun now 

specialises in motherhood. 

Name her (2 points) and, 

for 3 points each, the films 

where she was the mum of: 

a: A retarded hero 

b: Three kids whose father 
dressed as a woman 

c: A girl whose father was a 
Muslim fundamentalist 


9. In Sophie’s Choice, what 





was Sophie’s choice? (7) 











10. For 3 points each, name 
the mothers of Dallas’s 

(a) Bobby Ewing and 

(b) Charlie Wade. 


Il. Mommie Dearest por- 
trayed the life of which star? 
(3 points) Name the daugh- 
ter who told the tale. (5) 


A 12. On TV, she was the 
mother of three girls, but on 
film, she’s the grandmother 
of three girls. Name her, 
the movie and the actress 
who plays her daughter. 

(3 points each) 


13. For 3 points each, 
name the mothers of 
Dynasty’s (a) Amanda 
Carrington and (b) Krystina 
Carrington. 
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AVuLSAW/VLS SNILOOHS 


A 14. Name her and her 
three kids (3 points each). 
Who was the surrogate son 
who came to live above 
their garage? (3) In what 
TV series? (2) 


V 15. She has three sons, 
but her biggest headache is 
a childish husband. Name 
her and the other family 


members (3 points each). 
And the show. (2) 





FOTOS INTERNATIONAL/AUSTRAL. 
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TOTAL YOUR SCORE 

90 plus: Memory magician! 

60 to 89: Sophisticated observer 
30 to 59: Potential for growth 

0 to 29: Try again next week 
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by Harry James 


PUZZLER 





Need help? For answers to 
clues, phone CrossWord- 
Solutions™ on 0055 15305 
(25 cents for 21.4 seconds) 

















ACRORE 


1 


14. 
16. 
17. 
19. 
is 
22. 
23: 


Dos 
26. 
Dif 


29. 


30. 


ike 
32: 


35. 


EYE 
39. 
Al. 
44. 
47. 
48. 


49. 


American comic Jerry 


. Charlotte Bronté novel made into a 


film with Elle Macpherson (2 wds) 


. Julia Roberts—Nick Nolte film 


___ Trouble (2 wds) 


. Cloris Leachman’s role in The Beverly 


Hillbillies 

1993 series___ Angels 

1986 film Children __ God (3 wds) 
Film The ____ Days of Chez Nous 
Maorifilm Once ___ 
She sang “Bette Davis Eyes” (2 wds) 


Warriors 
Melrose Place star__ Zuniga 

The Everly Bros sang “___ Realise 
Whata Kiss Could Be” (2 wds) 

Scii movie with Sigourney Weaver 
Scott Majoris___in Heartbreak High 
Gold 

Sheena Easton sang “Morning Train 
(___ Five)” (2 wds) 

The Shark, golfer Greg__ 

British film The Remains of ___ (2 wds) 


Beckalbum ___ 


Song lyrics “You make me ___ natural 
woman” (3 wds) 

Guns N’ Roses hit” __ Cry” 

Danny DeVito film ____Intelligence 


Andrew Shue’s actress sister 

US comic actor Eddie___ (pictured) 
90210 character__ 
Irish writer___ Binchy 
Mark Damon___ plays 44 ac’s 
husband 

Jamaican bobsledding film Cool __ 


Zuckerman 


|D|O|W NN) 


1. Married. . 
. The Monkees’ hit” ___ 


ND 


. Song “Girls Just Wantto Have ___ 
. Smashing Pumpkins hit song 
. Wesley Snipes action film Drop ___ 


. Baldactor___ 


OOAONAARW 


. Australian actor 


. with Children’s Katey ___ 
Believer” 
(2 wds) 


” 


. Surname of space-age cartoon family 


Little___ sang “The Loco-Motion” 
Brynner 


Dingo 


13. 
14. 
lick 
18. 
20. 
22: 
24. 
28. 
29. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
AO. 
A2. 


PT TET | | | 
aa me ae 


a ee 


re | 
bas Sus 





. Sally Field film ___ Without My 
Daughter 
Mercedes Ruehl starred in Lostin___ 


Kelsey Grammeris__ Crane 

TV legal drama LA ___ 

Italian actress in Préta-Porter (2 wds) 
Pearl Jam’s lead singer (2 wds) 
Don’t Wear Plaid (2 wds) 
Aussie film Return ___ River (2 wds) 
Talk-show host Oprah __ 

Liam Neeson’s wife, 
__‘salbum “The Cross of Changes” 
Actor son of Donald Sutherland 
Fighting star Jean-Claude Van ___ 
Tom Cruise fighter pilot film__ Gun 
Oliver Stone movie Heaven ___ Earth 
Fred Savage TV series The Wonder 


Film 


Richardson 


Epics) || 
Beeae 
Sees 


Harrison Fordis___ 
Star Wars 
Whoopi Goldberg is disguised as 


43. Solo in 


AS: 
one in Sister Act 
46. ___ Howard directed The Paper 


estat WEEK’S SOLUTION 
































Alacis___Foleyin Beverly Hills Cop 


Type of music played by Run DMC 
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razors 


——=) Now there's a safer way designed to [eel really comfortable, no matter 


to shave. New Schick Silk Effects. The first 
twin-blade razor to offer you real protection 


[rom nicks and cuts, even over your ankles, 





how you hold it. After use, 


simply place new Silk Effects 


into its smart holding tray. 


knees and underarms. Guided by silky - fine And for extra convenience, your spare blades 


wires, new Schick Silk Effects gives you a 
smooth, clean shave that is never too close for 
comfort. With every stroke, 


the fully pivoting head and 





comfort strip glides effort- 
lessly over your skin. And to keep you firmly 


in control, the elegant, sculpted handle is 


gran eecurclyM  cemne elineremare many 
so-called razors for women. yw 
But with new Schick Silk 

Effects, you'll never suffer 


for silky smooth skin again. 
Schick, a 


Silk, EGGECEKS sor women 























3 iewniendinkeyeaiient 
Pamukkale is probably 
the world’s best place to revive 
your flagging tourist zeal. 

On a calcium-encrusted cliff 
face four hundred feet high, 
naturally occurring formations 


capture the clear thermal spring 


water as it cascades down the 


slope towards the valley floor. 


There you can soak your weary 
limbs in some dazzling white 


limestone pools, filled to the 


brim with bright blue mineral 
water and heated to a relaxing 
thirty-three degrees Celsius. 
After a short time reclining in 
these holy baths you'll feel you 
are whole again yourself. 

From here you can tour the 


painstakingly restored theatre 





at Pamukkale, constructed in 
200AD. Or you can visit the 
nearby Temple of Apollo, which 


has Corinthian columns still 


standing after sixteen centuries. 


And at the end of your day’s 
exploring, you will be pleased 
to discover that modern tourist 
facilities sit happily alongside 


these imperial ancient ruins. 


After a long day fh 
othing like a hot bath. 


(Not that any modern hotel 
bathroom could possibly compete 
with the natural splendour you 
will find nestled deep into the 
mountainside at Pamukkale.) 
For further information please 
call us on (02) 223 3055 and 
we will send you our latest 
Turkish holiday brochures. 

Or you can telephone your 
AFTA Travel Agent. 

Then you will soon be taking 
years, or even centuries off 
yourself by relaxing in a bath 
that has soothed tired travellers 


for over two millenia. 
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YOUR GUIDE TO THE ENTERTAINMENT 


= Screen Blood 
and guts come 
to life gloriously 
in Queen Margot > 


BATTLE ROYAL No-one— 

not even Marguerite of 

Valois (Isabelle Adjani, one 

of this issue’s Beautiful 

People), aka Margot—is 

unstained by the slaughter 
fy in Queen Margot. 




















by Gerri Sutton 





SCANDALS 
Ch 10 (Wed., May 10, 9.30 PM) 


ake a load of clips of Hollywood 
[i and colour them lurid pur- 

ple or scarlet. Then enlist talking 
heads who call themselves things like 
ex-columnist, publicist or Hollywood 
historian. Tack the lot together, toss 
in pulp-fiction purveyor Jackie 
Collins as host and you have this 
cheap and cheerless celebrity cash- 
in. “Even my most vivid plots pale in 
comparison to Hollywood’s real-life 
scandals,” says an ogling Ms Collins. 
Then come what she calls the dream 





NIGO1S AUNVE VEE! © 


A SCANDALS Jackie Collins blabs all. 


factory’s most shameful secrets. Give 
me a break. Michael Jackson’s pecca- 
dilloes, Judy Garland’s fondness for 
pharmaceuticals, Mary Astor’s affair 
in 1933, Roman Polanski’s ancient 
misdemeanour. These are secrets? 

By the time this tawdry waste of 
time has done with the fact that Lana 
Tumer’s daughter stabbed her moth- 
er’s lover with a price-tagged kitchen 
knife, the Los Angeles scandals are 
wearing a bit thin. So to Washington 
where an alleged comedy troupe 
called Gross National Product guides 











1 be 
2 


a scandal bus tour around the city. 

What do we gain from all this? Zip, 
zilch, zero—unless you count percep- 
tive newsman Kevin Smith, who says 
he can’t see an end to scandals. “So 
long as they’re going to keep dropping 
their trousers, we’re going to be there 
to take the photograph.” Really. 





EARTH 2 
Ch 10 (Sun., May 14, 8.30 PM) 


arth has long been trashed and life 
ie “the stations” in space is no 

picnic, so a group of adventurers 
decide to see if life is greener on the 
other side of the universe. Devon 
Adair (Debrah Farentino) is a main 
instigator because, like many other 
station kids, her son, Ulysses (Joey 
Zimmerman), suffers a syndrome 
caused by lack of fresh air and water. 
After much spacey mumbo jumbo, the 


A EARTH 2 Devon Adair (Debrah Farentino) arrives, suitably dressed, on Planet G889. 





CARESS OF eee ct! 
travellers depart—sleep for 21 years 
in suspended animation, wake up, 
brush their teeth—and crash-land on 
the dark side of Planet G889. This 
may seem a green and pleasant land, 
but first the wreck of their space vehi- 
cle is home-invaded, then a spooky 
little gremlin thing spits venom and 
offs the tour commander. 

The Terrians are other space oddi- 
ties set to loom large as this film- 
length debut spins into a Friday-night 
series. Subterranean dwellers, they 
look like decomposing crash dum- 
mies, but will probably turn out to 
have nice personalities. 

A lot happens in Earth 2. There 
are plenty of passable special effects, 
some witty references to what life was 
like on the old Earth and it brims 
with ecological morality and brave 
new planet fortitude. I feel a cult 
coming on. 
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NICE TOWN 
ABC (Sun., May 14, 9.30 PM) 


ice Town isn’t a nice British series, 
Nic it is sharp, shiny, cynical and 
addictive. The town of the title is a 
21st-century community—a sterile 
enclave of Tudor-bethan repro houses 
where the cul-de-sacs have morality 
watch groups and the old folk are 
stacked in an adjoining retirement vil- 
lage. Into Nice Town come house- 
husband Joe (Paul McGann) and his 
high-powered wife, Frankie (Josette 
Simon), to be reunited with Joe’s fam- 
ily after 15 years abroad. All seems 
tickety-boo with Joe’s brother Paul 
(Philip Davis), sister-in-law Linda 
(Gwyneth Strong) and parents Bill and 
Jean (Doreen Mantle and Allan Sur- 
tees)—then the unravelling begins. 
Paul’s low self-esteem is matched 
by his sperm count, and eager-to- 
please Joe offers an unusual gift to 
Linda, eventually presented in a 
Thomas the Tank Engine cereal bowl 
and without Frankie’s consent: “If 
you're looking to occupy your time, 
can’t you think of something other 
than shooting sperm into your sister- 
in-law? Like needlework or basketry?” 
Over the next two Sundays Nice 
Town’s facade continues to crumble 
and peel, exposing the quivering 
nerves that string families together. 
Astutely acted and made, Nice Town 
is a carbolic soap. Neighbours on acid. 











DANIELLE STEEL’S 
A PERFECT STRANGER 
Ch 7 (Mon., May 15, 8.30 PM) 


aying this love-conquers-all epic 
\: a cut above the usual Danielle 

Steel pap isn’t saying much. But it 
does mean it can be watched without 
acute nausea if you can wade through 
the gooey establishing scenes. Sad, 
beautiful and young Raphaella Phil- 
lips (Stacy Haiduk) is devoted to her 
wealthy invalid husband until dash- 
ing, divorced lawyer Alex Hale (Rob- 
ert Urich) jogs past her San Francisco 
mansion and is instantly smitten. Fate 
deals Alex a couple of winning hands 
and he and Raphaella begin a clan- 
destine affair—hasty meetings in- 
volving soft-focus profiles and sex 
filmed from the neck up. Congress, 
American-TV style. 

Of course, the best planned lays go 
awry and guilt-stricken Raphaella 
flees back to John. He may be wheel- 
chair-bound but, as it turns out, he’s 
not as green as he is cabbage-looking. 

Violins miaow throughout and the 
dialogue is of the “just hold me, I 
think I’m falling in love” variety, but 
Haiduk of the feline eyes is captivat- 
ing, Urich ever solid and Holly Marie 
Combs (Picket Fences) is comely in a 
supporting role as Hale’s rebellious 
teenage daughter. A Perfect Stranger 
is still Steel soap, but at times it is 
surprisingly refined. 





ee 





A NICE TOWN Family lies: Brothers Paul (Philip Davis, left) and Joe (Paul McGann) 











Shelve 
everything else, 
these great 
new Picadors 
are out now. 


‘An intense 
composition of wit, 
suspense and 
lyricism! 
The SundayAge 


The Waterworks 
by E.L. Doctorow 
RRP. $14.95 


‘This is pure and 
potent magic, with 
storytelling powers 
that encircle you 
like wisps of tribal 
ghosts. She can 
transport you to 
a place where 
there’s no return 
until the last page! 
Amy Tan 


The Grass Dancer 
by Susan Power 
RRP $14.95 


Like a snake 
charmer, Rod Jones 
weaves a hypnotic, 
mesmerising tale 
that takes you on a 
magic carpet ride 
back to America 
a generation 
after the Civil 
War. 


Billy Sunday 
by Rod Jones 
RRP. $14.95 


PICADOR 





Swift & Ulin PMQQ 











1.0. 


Walter Matthau, Meg Ryan, 
Tim Robbins 


he characters who babbled and 
{ Maar their way through Holly- 

wood’s vintage screwball com- 
edies were too smart for their own 
good. That was the whole joke: Their 
mouths were racing too fast to express 
the yearnings of their hearts. [.Q. 
would like to be part of that same 
goofy-sublime tradition. It’s a love 
comedy so obsessed with brain power 
that its guiding spirit is Albert Ein- 
stein—not his ghost, but the great 
fuzzy-wuzzy egghead himself, played 
by Matthau in a grey fright wig. 

Set in 1955, the film is about how 
the renowned thinker attempts to 
spark a romance between his niece 
Catherine (Ryan), a beautiful and 
neurotically intellectual student, and 
Ed (Robbins), the handsome young 
mechanic who has fallen for her. Shot 
in sun-dappled splendour at New Jer- 
sey’s Princeton University, [.Q. is a 
very friendly comedy, directed with 











@ PICKS & PANS @ 
Fred Schepisi’s usual rhythmic assur- 
ance, yet it falls oddly flat. 

Matthau’s Einstein is meant to be 
wise enough to understand that brains 
aren’t everything. That was probably 
true of the real Einstein, a notorious 
womaniser, but here his idea of a fun 
time is riding pillion on Ed’s motor- 
cycle and shouting, “Wa-hooo!” Even 
worse, he’s been given a trio of cuddly 
professor colleagues who trail him 
around, speaking in toy German ac- 
cents and making winsome observ- 
ations about the sexiness of atomic 
particles. Einstein arranges to pass off 
Ed as a grease-monkey savant, hav- 
ing him deliver a paper on cold fu- 
sion. This causes a sensation in the 
physics community—and a chemical 
reaction on the part of Catherine, who 
believes in love at first brainwave. 

Ryan and Robbins are both at their 
most appealing; they look at each 
other with a gaze that would melt ice- 
cream. But the banter that should be 
the film’s heart is earnest and soggy. 
What might have been a key source 
of comedy—the way Catherine’s inse- 
curity expresses itself through intel- 
lect—becomes, instead, the occasion 
for a therapeutic message about self- 
esteem. And Robbins’s Ed hasn’t been 
given any ironically sharp edges; he’s 
just a big, soft-hearted Nice Guy. 

1.Q. is easy enough to sit through, 
but it’s all surface come-on, the ro- 
mantic-comedy equivalent of a shal- 
low young Hollywood star who puts 
on fake glasses so it will look like he, 
too, has brains. (G) Grade: B- 
= OWEN GLEIBERMAN 


QUEEN MARGOT 
Isabelle Adjani, Daniel Auteuil 


Ts two-hour-plus adaptation of 








the 1845 Alexandre Dumas novel 

takes an eternity to get going, but 
the final third is deeply satisfying and 
every bit as gallopingly passionate as 
a 16th-century French costume drama 
ought to be. Even as King Charles IX 
lies on his deathbed, sweating blood 
from his pores, over at the Bastille the 
executioner’s axe is being sharpened 
for an undeserving neck. Actually, 
make that a couple of necks. Mean- 


< 1.Q. Ed (Tim Robbins, left), Podolsky 
(Gene Saks) and the good doctor Einstein 
(Walter Matthau) get their heads together. 











A KILLING ZOE Uh-oh, the two Zs—Zoe 
(Julie Delpy) and Zed (Eric Stoltz}—have 
got themselves into another fine mess. 


while, Adjani, as Princess Margot lost 
in the throes of a desperate love, is do- 
ing her speciality—a sort of open- 
mouthed reverie that suggests an erot- 
ically charged sleepwalker. 

To get to the conclusion, though, 
you have to sit very patiently through 
a good deal of exposition and prodi- 
gious amounts of blood as the Catholic 
Margot is married off to the Protestant 
Henrei of Navarre (Auteuil). The 
match is made ostensibly to quell re- 
ligious tensions, but it ends up fan- 
ning them. Then, lo and behold, one 
fine day the king falls from his horse 
during a boar hunt—the film’s best- 
shot sequence—and is gored by his 
quarry. As the king shrieks and the 
boar charges and the two princes in 
line for the throne look on impassive- 
ly, you know you are entering the 
realm of melodrama. And you begin 
to be happy. (MA) Grade: B+ 
= TOM GLIATTO 
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KILLING ZOE 
Eric Stoltz, Julie Delpy 


damaged Generation Xers wisecracking and philo- 

sophising their way through 96 minutes of depravity and 
violence, you’re in for a treat. Executive-produced by 
Quentin Tarantino, this over-confident directorial debut 
from Roger Avary is a stylish waste of creative resources. 
Avary, who co-scripted Pulp Fiction, boasts it took just a 
week to write Killing Zoe. He should have taken two. 

Long-haired US safe-cracker Zed (Stoltz) arrives in 
Paris to help an old school friend (Jean-Hugues Anglade) 
with a bank job. Delpy’s Zoe is the guilt-ridden prostitute 
who instantly falls in love with client Zed when he makes 
| her have an orgasm. Apparently this means Zed’s our 


|: you’re turned on by the prospect of a bunch of drug- 


hero. The film then sweeps into two long sequences: a 
night of booze, heroin and hooligan behaviour followed by 
the most bloody and botched bank heist in movie history. 
The talented cast (with special mention for the manic 
Anglade) is wasted on too much smacked-out chat and de- 
signer violence and too little subtlety. Indeed, Avary 
seems so contemptuous of his audience—and especially 
women—that Killing Zoe leaves you feeling like a trauma- 
tised hostage, witness to nothing more than a hip but ex- 
ceedingly ugly career move. (R) Grade: € 
= MICHAEL HUTAK 
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To: WORLD VISION 40 Hour Famine 
GPO Box 9944 Melbourne 3001 


wr weer 


MISS/MS/MRS/MR 





FIRST NAME SURNAME 
ADDRESS 





POSTCODE 


ee ere eS 





PHONE DATE OF BIRTH 


fieaee CO Yes, | will join. Please send me a Famine Kit. 
| enclose a donation of $ to help save a child. 
0 Group Organiser: I'll organise the 
40 Hour Famine at my school/church/group. 





wee ee 


eT Ly 


| estimate that will take part 





NAME OF GROUP (IF ANY) 


Australia’s biggest event 
helping third world children. 
ACN 004 778 081 FHSA9529 





Looking after your body is easy. 





Yoplus is more than your average yogurt. It contains 


two special cultures and is high in calcium. 

The cultures, called acidophilus and bifidus, aid 
your digestion. Yoplus restores these vital cultures which 
may have become depleted through stress, ageing or 
the use of antibiotics. Each tub also contains about half 


(It only takes a push-up a day.) 


the daily calcium requirement recommended by the 
National Health & Medical Research Council for men 
and women between 19-54 years of age. 

So don't be fooled by the mild, creamy adult taste. 
Because with each spoonful of Yoplus you're actually 
doing something good for yourself. 











by Barry Divola 





THREE LEGGED DOG 
The Cruel Sea 


y thoughts are a room full of peo- 
Me all trying to get out the door 

at the same time.” Tex Perkins 
enunciates these words in his hard- 
bitten growl towards the end of the 
Cruel Sea’s fourth album, and in one 
line encapsulates the feeling of the 
whole shebang. Three Legged Dog is 
an identifiable cousin to 1993’s The 
Honeymoon Is Over, but it’s a slightly 
grubbier, more tousled beast. 

The first shift comes in the lyric 
department. In the past, Perkins often 
relied on the strutting, machismo feel 
of “Delivery Man” or “Black Stick”. 
Many of these new songs tend to find 
him shifting down to a more vulner- 
able setting—witness such titles as 
“Teach Me” and “Save Me” or the 
put-upon stance of “Anybody But 
You”, where he feels that everyone 
wants a piece of his soul. On the 
sound meter, we find the gurgling 
guitar fuzz of “Better Get a Lawyer” 
at one end and, at the other, the Chris 
Isaak—meets—Tom Waits languor of 
“Too Late to Turn Back”. 

Of course, the band have such an 
identifiable sound that some of these 
tracks are a little Identikit—a couple 
of the instrumentals, in particular, are 
variations #327 and #328 of their 















THE CRUEL SEA’S 1994 CAN BE SUMMED 
up by the picture of the three-legged 
dog on the cover of their latest album. 
“Tt was a year of tribulation,” says 
guitarist and keyboard player James 
Cruickshank. And he should know. 
After all, he spent three months of the 
year in a wheelchair, the result of a 
car accident. “There’s nothing worse 
than having both your legs in plaster 
in the middle of summer, sitting down 
at Bondi Beach,” he points out. 
“Both of us were on crutches at one 
point,” pipes up lead singer Tex Per- 
kins. “I fell down some stairs on a 
plane and really f--ked up my knee.” 








talking with... the Cruel Sea’s Tex Perkins and James Cruickshank 





A THE CRUEL SEA Tex Perkins (vocals, gui- 
tar and harmonica) centre stage with his Sea 
mates (clockwise from top left), Jim Elliott 
(drums), Dan Rumour (guitar, clarinet), 
James Cruickshank (guitar, keyboards and 
backing vocals) and Ken Gormly (bass) 


standard swamp/surf cocktail. Neither 


a step backwards or a great leap for- 
ward, Three Legged Dog makes a few 
cautious forays in new directions, but 
keeps the Cruel Sea set on their old 
trusted course. (Red Eye/Polydor) 


These physical handicaps are just 
a part of the story. Amid the ongoing 
success of 1993’s The Honeymoon Is 
Over and the Sydney-based band’s 
recognition at last year’s Australian 
Record Industry Awards (Perkins 
claims to have lost his statuettes at 
the after-show party), things began to 
fall apart. As they were about to head 
to Byron Bay, NSW, for a week of 
songwriting, Cruickshank remembers 
thinking, “Gee, do we even have a 
band left?” 

Had things really become that bad? 

“Pretty much,” sighs Perkins. 
“Everyone’s got their own personal 











SMART 


Sleeper 


SINGLES BAR 
Salad 


ELASTICA 


Elastica 


f you blinked during the past 18 
months or so, you may have missed 
a mini-movement in Britain 


dubbed “The New Wave of New 








problems, but basically the music 
business offers plenty of ways to f--k 
yourself up. To cut a long story short, 
we reached a low ebb spiritually, 
physically and mentally.” 

Both are quick to point out that the 
band have made it through that par- 
ticular valley, and the songs on Three 
Legged Dog were their salvation. 
“Basically we’ve got our shit together 
now,” says Perkins. “We're a happy 
little band.” 

Cruickshank nods in agreement. 
“T know it sounds wanky, but we’re 
not worried about the future because 
we have faith in ourselves.” = B.D. 
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“The famous boiled lollies? 
They’re sort of quaint. But I guess it wouldn’t 
be Air New Zealand without them.” 





Of course they have their 
practical side; as your plane descends 
they help to ‘pop’ your ears as the 
pressure changes. But after 50 years 
they've become something of a 
signature for Air New Zealand. 

Often children love to take 
over the flight attendant role and 
stroll the aisles handing out the 
famous sweets. 

For some people they simply 
symbolise that friendly Kiwi nature 
which flows through on all 
Air New Zealand flights. It’s sort of 
a little bit of home at 30,000 feet. 

And it’s just one of those 
little things that we feel makes a 
world of difference. 


<4 
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Wave”. Basically, they needed to sell 
music papers and a handful of bands 
emerged that were a little bit punky, a 
little bit poppy, and could write a 
tune or two. Voila! It’s a happening. 
To further encourage categorisation, 
many of these groups have females in 
their ranks. 

At least Louise Wener of Sleeper 
confronts the hoary “women in rock” 
tag head-on by sometimes wearing a 
T-shirt that sarcastically proclaims 
ANOTHER FEMALE FRONTED BAND. “Got 
a one-track mind, don’t I?” she winks 
in “Bedhead”, one of the many songs 
on Smart (BMG) about sex and power 
struggles in relationships. In between 
you'll find not-too-scrappy, not-too- 
lush pop songs about pyromania, 
bitchiness and the Russian man who 
quite literally fell to earth after stow- 
ing away in a plane’s undercarriage. 
Sleeper are very English, quite di- 
verting, but not essential. 





@ PICKS & PANS 

Singles Bar (Island) isn’t exactly a 
debut album but a collection of Salad’s 
first three singles. This four-piece is 
led by Marijne, who sounds like Lene 
Lovich crossed with PJ Harvey, and 
the compilation opens with a dizzying 
quartet of tunes—but then slowly di- 
minishes into a garbled mish-mash. 
The strongest songs, “Kent”, “The 
King of Love” and “Mistress”, are 
supremely confident slices of drama, 
but elsewhere they aim for the enig- 
matic and just end up sounding pre- 
tentious. 

Just look at Elastica on the cover of 
their self-titled debut album (Geffen) 
and you can tell they’re on a mission: 
In best post-punk fashion, they’re 
skinny, dressed in black and lined up 
against a brick wall. Taking their cues 
from the nervy, syncopated sounds of 
Wire, the Stranglers and early Blon- 
die, very few of their songs get to the 
three-minute mark, and many of them 
clock in at under two minutes. Stand- 
outs such as “Line Up”, “Stutter” 
and “Vaseline” are staccato blasts of 
peppy melody and razor-like guitars 
buzzing up against each other in the 





KEVIN WESTENBERG 


A SLEEPER Maiden England: Louise Wener 
with the boys (clockwise from top left), 
Andy Maclure, Diid Osman and Jon Stewart 


mix. It’s unclear whether they’ll 
stretch out a career to match up to 
their band name, but Elastica is a nice 
series of 16 little explosions. 








“MANY’S THE LONG NIGHT [’VE 
DREAMED OF CHEESE” 


1883, WHEN ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON BREAD AND A MUG OF BEER OR APPLE CIDER. 


I 
WROTE THOSE WORDS, HE WASN'T THINKING SO, WERE HE ALIVE TODAY, STEVENSON 


OF BRIE OR CAMEMBERT. HE WAS THINKING OF WOULD BE PLEASED TO KNOW THE CHEESE OF 


HONEST-TO- GOODNESS TRADITIONAL TASTY WHICH HE DREAMED IS STILL AVAILABLE. 


CHE 
MERSEY VALLEY VINTAGE CLUB 
THE SORT OF 
THAT'S BEST SERVED 
AS SIMPLY AS POSSIBLE. 
PERHAPS ACCOMPANIED 
BY SOME PICKLED SWEET AEs 
ONIONS OR GHERKINS, 
A FRESH CRUSTY LOAF OF 
oils eg OS 


eG: EaN? Aa 


=, A CHEESE LIKE TASMANIAN 


TASMANIAN 


MERSEY VALLEY 


VINTAGE CLUB 





ETA. ST oY 


IN 250GRAM PACKS FROM SUPER- 
MARKETS, OR OFF THE BLOCK 
AT A NEARBY DELICATESSEN, 

WITH PEPPERCORNS OR SUN- 
DRIED TOMATOES, OR PLAIN, 
FOR THE PURIST. 

MERSEY VALLEY IS, 
AFTER ALL, THE ORIGINAL 
TASTY CHEESE, 


C.H-E Besse 


TAC 0106 






FASHION STYLE IN FINE JEWELLERY 


hy corel aricmiare leita (a4 
Free Call: 1800 623 014 Free Fax? 1800 819 363. 








ROADSHOW NEW MEDIA 








by Steve Polak 





XPLORA1: PETER GABRIEL'S 
SECRET WORLD 


Mac cb-rom, PC CD-ROM 

abriel’s Xploral was hailed as a 

CD-ROM milestone when it was re- 

leased in April 1994. It was the 
first disc to combine jaw-dropping vi- 
sual stills with quality full-motion 
video and it offered a reasonable de- 
gree of interactivity. A year later, 
Xploral still stands out from a flood 
of pop-music CD-ROMs whose dubious 
claim to fame is their multimedi- 
ocrity. In fact, Xploral is looking 
even better, courtesy of the just- 
released “4 Worlds Limited Edition” 
collection. As well as the Xploral cp- 
ROM, the package—only 1,000 are 
earmarked for Australia—contains a 
very stylish 60-page book that takes 
you through Peter Gabriel’s Secret 
World in a more conventional fashion, 
a copy of his 1993 Real World dou- 
ble-CD album and a Secret World 
Live video. It is an imposing collec- 
tion that will keep even the most ar- 
dent critic of multimedia packages 
busy for at least 20 hours. The Xploral 
CD-ROM itself is crammed with more 
than 100 minutes of video (including 
footage from the 1993 Womadelaide 
Festival), 30 minutes of audio, 100 
still images and mountains of text. 
The only worrying note is the inclu- 
sion of a section devoted to Amnesty 
International causes—worrying be- 





A SIMON THE SORCERER The game is a basic poinicandkchck mouse menu—driven affair. 


LEADA TEK 


A XPLORA1 Musician Peter Gabriel’s cD-RoM takes his fans on an enlightening ego trip. 


cause it heralds the birth of the multi- 
media soapbox. (Leada Tek, $95; 
limited edition, $135) Grade: A- 





SIMON THE SORCERER 
PC cb-rom, PC 3.5in disc 


quirky adventure game combining 

colourful visuals with classy art- 

work, Simon the Sorcerer begins 
with an overly inquisitive 12-year-old 
with a passion for magic and fantasy 
(a not-so-simple Simon) wishing for a 
dog for his birthday. He gets a lot 
more than he bargained for: He’s 
adopted by a canine with a penchant 
for teleportation to fantasy realms. As 
ridiculous as this may sound, the plot 
takes the player (in the role of Simon) 
into a fabulous universe full of the 
usual assortment of thugs, barbarians 











and, yes, evil magicians. Simon the 
Sorcerer abounds with comic touches 
(such as the gruff Troll who is in the 
throes of an industrial dispute with 
some militant goats) and is extremely 
accessible for newcomers to the ad- 
venture-game genre. The only major 
criticism is that, like all good things, 
it comes to an end after what feels 
like far too brief a time. (Roadshow 


New Media; $79.95) Grade: A- 





SNATCHER 
Sega Mega Drive CD 


his loopy mix of Blade Runner, 

The Terminator, Invasion of the 

Body Snatchers and top-notch 
Japanimation puts you in the shoes of 
Gillian Seed, a 21st-century detective 
hot on the trail of Snatchers—myste- 
rious, murderous androids who as- 
sume human form. But more impres- 
sive than Snatcher’s plot—set in the 
nuclear war-ravaged world of 2047— 
is its seamless design. The smooth 
blend of static visuals, text balloons, 
voice-overs, snippets of animation 
and lively music make it an object 
lesson in how to program Sega CD 
console games. The static visuals can 
be a little disconcerting, but the qual- 
ity of the story-line, which relies on 
deduction rather than action, and the 
performances from the spoken-word 
actors make up for this deficit. (Sega 
Ozisoft, $89.95; M15+) Grade: B- 
® Additional reporting by BOB STRAUSS 
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by Susan Williams 








JIMMY HOLLYWOOD 


Joe Pesci, Christian Slater 


e may not always be smart at 
[firsts his films, but Joe Pesci’s 

comic talent is given full reign in 
this flick about a wannabe’s 15 min- 
utes of fame. He is Jimmy Alto, an in- 
your-face aspiring actor better suited 
to hustling. In the company of his 
brain-dead sidekick (Slater), he struts 
the junkie-ridden streets of downtown 
LA, sermonising about the glamour of 
a bygone Hollywood. Outraged by the 
city’s awfulness, he captures a car 
thief and leaves him outside a police 
station. Then he videotapes himself 
as “Jericho”, head of a fictitious vigi- 
lante organisation, and when the TV 
stations take up the story, he thinks 
he’s giving the performance of his 
life. His horrified girlfriend (Victoria 
Abril) watches the police close in. 
What could have become slapstick 
melodrama is fine comedy, thanks to 
Pesci’s on-the-edge characterisation 
and some inspired deadpan dialogue. 
The is-it-really-him cameo by Harri- 
son Ford just tops it off. (CIC 
Paramount, M15+) Grade: A- 








WHITE MILE 
Alan Alda, Peter Gallagher 


his true-life drama begins with a 
Piss on the advertising industry 
and ends in a courtroom, with a 
tragedy in the middle. Ad-agency 





classic of the week... 


KATHARINE HEPBURN WROTE A MEMOIR 
about how she nearly lost her mind 
making The African Queen (1951) 
and Humphrey Bogart drily declared 
in his Oscar acceptance speech that 
Hollywood was a long way from the 
Belgian Congo. Director John Huston 
(Anjelica’s father) had relished the 
opportunity to go big-game hunting, 
which was why the story of the spin- 
sterish missionary and the boozy sol- 
dier of fortune was made on location 
instead of on a studio lot. Perhaps the 























The African Queen 


M@ PICKS & PANS @ 





A JIMMY HOLLYWOOD Joe Pesci (right) blonds with Christian Slater on the streets of LA. 


heavy Dan Cutler (Alda) takes his 
brightest boys and their clients on a 
dangerous rafting trip to engineer 
some corporate bonding and a fear- 
less attitude. “This trip is about get- 
ting your balls back,” he challenges, 
asserting that they will come out 
“owning the wilderness”. Keen to get 
ahead in the big-money game and re- 
luctant to stand up to a macho boss, 
10 men put aside their apprehen- 
sions. Cutler’s strategy ends, of 
course, in disaster. But this is all a 
preamble for an examination of per- 
sonal responsibility when Cutler’s 
protégé (Gallagher) struggles with 
what spin he’ll put on events when 
giving his evidence to the jury in a 
lawsuit initiated by the wife of one of 
the rafters. The suspenseful build-up 
to the doomed expedition and the ex- 
citing action photography are slowed 
down somewhat by scenes of chat. 


mosquitoes and the heat did supply 
that extra something that makes for 
movie greatness. We certainly 
squirm, laugh, hold our breath and 
cheer as the odd couple, in a tiny 
river steamer, ride the rapids and 
struggle through swamps to take on 
the German navy. Cool analysis might 
suggest the ending is implausible, but 
Huston never gives us a moment to 
doubt as we get caught up in the ad- 
yenture and the love story. (Fox, G; 
$29.95) Grade: A+ 





But Alda is so convincing in the un- 
likely role of intellectual bully that he 
carries us with him for the ride. (Ent- 
corp, M15+) Grade: B+ 


THE SUMMER HOUSE 


Joan Plowright, Jeanne Moreau 


Nis: of repression in 1950s Eng- 





land, The Summer House is saved 

from suffocation by brilliant char- 
acter acting and magnificent comic 
scenes. It’s about the wisdom of older 
women and their self-sacrifice to save 
a shy girl from ruining her life by mar- 
rying her nerdy neighbour. Plowright, 
the nerd’s crusty mother, finds an un- 
likely ally in Lili (Moreau), an exotic 
hennaed friend of the girl’s ever- 
cheerful mother (Julie Walters). In a 
wonderful drinking scene between the 
two, the girl’s real inclination is re- 
vealed: to be a nun. The girl keeps 
having nightmare flashbacks of a visit 
to Egypt, where she encountered sex 
and other mysteries, while her mother 
bustles relentlessly with wedding ar- 
rangements. Slowly the fiancé’s un- 
savoury habits are discovered and Lili 
plans a show-stopping surprise. (Ap- 
plause, M15+) Grade: B+ 





THE BIGGIES JUST OUT 


= Woif (First Release, M15+): A 
Gothic comedy that brings out the 
beast in Jack Nicholson and a fabu- 


lously sleazy performance from James 
Spader. Grade: B+ 
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AT CLARION, WE'RE WORKING 


ON RE-INVENTING THE WHEEL. 


Our latest generation of products is designed to roll the 


automobile into cyberspace. 





Already, satellite-guided car navigation systems 
from Clarion orient drivers with CD-ROM maps and voice instructions, while passengers 
are kept amused by computer games and videos played on Clarion equipment. Soon, we’ll 


be offering new ways to stay on-line on the road. 


@ 8 

We call this technology car multimedia. And C ; a [ i on 
considering the impact it will have on the way we live, 

it’s the closest thing yet to re-inventing the wheel. CAR AUDIO @ BEYOND 


Clarion Australia Pry. Ltd, Unit 17, 50 Keys Road, Moorabbin Victoria 3189. Tel: (03) 9532 1115. Fax: (03) 9532 1766. 





THE HIT LIST 


compiled by Hazel Flynn 











(Last week's position afier title; gross weekly take, number of 
screens, total box office to date, including previews) 


1. Bad Boys (8) 
($1,432,120; 110; $2,087,593) 
2. Rob Roy (3) 
($835,383; 82; $3,171,298) 
3. Dumb and Dumber (1) 
($674,283; 135; $14,975,676) 
4. While You Were Sleeping (—) 
($560,167; 89; $567,520) 
5. The Professional (—) 
($544,835; 47; $565,976) 
6. Little Women (6) 
($483,277; 96; $4,940,264) 
7. Outbreak (7) 
($467,758; 90; $3,506,190) 
8. 101 Dalmations (2) 
($346,906; 130; $3,918,704) 
9. The Brady Bunch (5) 
($325,750; 96; $4,028,429) 
10. Andre (4) 
($319,131; 112; $2,602,617) 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING MAY 3. SOURCE: MOTION 
PICTURE DISTRIBUTORS ASSOCIATION OF AUSTRALIA 
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< SONG Seven and >» TV After weeks 

a half months after —_ of heavy promotion, 
entering the chart, Gladiators started 
Celine Dion’s album _ with a bang—and 
reaches its highest —_ helped Seven pin 


position so far. Nine to the mat. 





TOP 10 PROGRAMS 


TOP 10 ALBUMS 
1. Gladiators Ch 7 (-) 


1. Three Legged Dog (1) 


The Cruel Sea 2,335,000 
‘2. The Colour of My Love (6) 2. Sister Act (film) Ch 7 (-) 
Celine Dion 1,997,000 
3. The Violin Player (25) 3. Home Improvement Ch 7 (38) 
Vanessa-Mae 1,901,000 
4. The Hits (4) 4. ERCh9 (1) 
Garth Brooks 1,857,000 
5. Frogstomp (2) 5. Australia’s Funniest 
silverchair Home Video Show Ch 9 (4) 
6. Purple (7) 1,851,000 
Stone Temple Pilots 6. Lois & Clark Ch 7 (2) 
7. No Need to Argue (5) 1,827,000 
The Cranberries 7. World’s Greatest Commercials 
8. Tuesday Night Music Club (15) Ch 7 (52) 1,817,000 
Sheryl Crow 8. Just Kidding Ch 9 (3) 
9. Dookie (3) 1,791,000 
Green Day 9. Fire Ch 7 (16) 
. Permanent Shade of Blue (12) 1,787,000 
Roachford - 10. Blue Heelers Ch 7 (5) 
1,772,000 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING MAY 7 
(PREVIOUS WEEK'S RANK IN BRACKETS). 


SOURCE: ARIA MOST WATCHED TV SHOWS NATIONALLY, WEEK 


ENDING APRIL 29 (PREVIOUS WEEK'S RANK IN 
BRACKETS), BASED ON TOTAL CAPITAL-CITY 
AUDIENCE AVERAGES. SOURCE: AC NIELSEN 



































Here’s how film critics x. “|S » 
| from across the country, Woe ee Sg ae 
including our own S 3& $8 g§ §3 .F x 
reviewers, rate these &e 52 SF §3 Ss &¥ = 
current movies oy sess «ts ce 2 iN & 
enicine enepee Ga Ne Ba 
BAD BOYS BiealG Gg = B - B- B- 
THE BRADY BUNCH MOVIE Bi bee Dee Bien A- B+ 
HIGHER LEARNING B+ C G | Sir al Dae CE iG 
- | HOTEL SORRENTO B Ags i BESRAAS eB = = B+ 
LITTLE WOMEN A A> uy A BEORBt A A= 
OUTBREAK B - Bo. 1B ( B B B- 
ROB ROY B+ A BewtBas B= SB B+ BE 
STAR TREK: GENERATIONS Gt BE. BR = = Cres Ba 
STRAWBERRY AND CHOCOLATE = — Bape A A- A Bt A 
WES CRAVEN’S NEW NIGHTMARE C. AZ kG - Br B Boe 3B 
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PASSAGES 


by Sabrina McFarland and Anne Nicholson 




























































$5.5 million poorer on May 
1 after thieves broke into his : 
Sydney headquarters and 
cracked a safe in his third- 

: floor office. Stolen were 25 
gold ingots weighing 285kg, © 
2.5kg of “scrap gold” in a jar 

: anda gold-and-silver neck- 
lace. The heist took place be- 

© tween April 28 and 30. 


A Sir Michael Hordern 


succumbs to kidney disease. Marcus Welby, MD's 


i James Brolin, 54, and 
his wife, WKRP in Cincin- 
mt Actor Sir Michael - nati’s Jan Smithers, 45, are 

Hordern died in an splitting up. She filed for 

Oxford hospital on May 2, divorce in Los Angeles on 

aged 83, of kidney disease. . April 26, citing irreconcil- 

Knighted in 1983, Hordern © able differences. The two, 

made his first professional who married in 1986, have 

appearance on stage in Oth- a daughter, Molly Eliza- 

‘ello in 1937 and went onto = beth, 7... Iron man Trevor - 
appear in more than 100 Hendy, 26, and his wife, 













PHIL, LOFTUS/LFYSCOPE FEATURES 


> His prerog- 
ative: Bobby 











films, including Sink the Jacki, 26, have separated Brown is 

Bismarck! and Gandhi. He © after seven years of mar- busted for 
: was also the voice of riage. The couple have two brawling in 
' Paddington Bear in the TV; children, Kristelle, 6, and 3 a bar. 

series . . . Counter-culture TJ, 3 months. g 

clothing designer Holly : 

Harp, 55, who dressed rock Bad-boy actor Charlie |< é aN 

stars Janis Joplin and Sheen, 29, who once A Jan and James Bro- 

Grace Slick in tine and called himself “the con- lin with Molly in 1991 


summate bachelor”, an- 
' nounced his engagement to | punched bar 
model Donna Peele, 25, on patron Neil 
April 27. The two metsome Kelly, 37, 
six weeks earlier while film- | after Kelly 
ing a cigarette ad for Japan- _ tried to 
ese TV. He has a daughter, — talk to a 
: Cassandra, 10, from an- woman 
other relationship. No wed- | Brown- 
ding date has been set. was chat- 
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: ting to. 
@ After allegedly taking © The singer, 
part in a brawl at a released on $7,000 





Florida nightclub and then, | bail, faces a yet- 
say police, urinating inthe - to-be-set court 





A Dress designer tothe rock back seat of a police car, date. His wife, 
elite, Holly Harp dies at 55. singer Bobby Brown, 26, Whitney Houston, 
was charged with aggra- was touring in 
tie-dye, died of cancer on vated assault and disorderly © Asia at the time 
April 24 in Los Angeles. conduct on April 26. Wit- ..- Media mogul 
Harp also had success in nesses told police that Kerry Packer, 
recent years designing form- Brown, his bodyguard and * 58, discovered 
fitting evening dresses. an associate kicked and he was some 








QUOTE oF THE 





@6Charles, Di, who cares? I’ll meet anyone, man.99 


= BRAD PITT, actor, asked if he was disappointed that he would meet only Prince Charles 
and not Princess Diana at the London gala premiere of Legends of the Fall. 
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CAREERS SUPPLEMENT ... CAREERS SUPPLEMENT ... CAREERS SUPPLEMENT... 






New — Government Accredited Course 
A well-trained Beauty Therapist is a 
bonus to any salon. To succeed in our 
competitive world, high education 
standards must be developed and skills 
\ recognised. The government training 
board VETAB guarantees that 
NSW Vocational accredited courses meet these stringent 
Education & Training standards before the awarding of 
Accreditation Board certificates. 


Your flexible 


career for | 
the future 


F all the so-called ‘glamour jobs’, beauty 2 
o) therapy is one of the few that allows flexibility “= - 
and independence after training. A popular aspect of the c 
Unlike many other careers, Beauty Therapy is 




























Ourse is makeup. Offering artistic 








growing and evolving to keep pace with changing needs. 
Guaranteed to endure, it offers possibilities in the 
service and health industriea as well as alternative 
therapy areas such as working with the aged, disabled 
or self-help groups generally attached to hospitals o1 
specialist care clinics. 
Students are instructed in the correct diagnostic 








A major advantage of the Madame Korner program is that 
students undergo practical training in simulated salon conditions. 





challenges and rewarding Opportunities. 


procedure for skin analysis and treatment using the 
latest scientific techniques. By studying massage, 
aromatherapy and other specific skills designed to 
condition the skin, students learn how to treat and 
advise clients on sensible skin care. 

The AUSTUDY APPROVED training program 
covers Government Health Laws and Business 
Management allowing graduates to successfully 
undertake employment or own and manage a beauty 
salon here and overseas. 

While training to help others, students also 
develop communication and interactive skills. 

For more professional career information, call 
(02) 264 1241. 

Madame Korner 
graduates are held in 
high regard and are 
in demand both in 
Australia and over- 
























AGCPET 


Australian Council tor 







et oe ei 
attributed to the 

constant pursuit of D 
EXCELLENCE. 





Beauty Salons ¢ Beauty Therapy Colleges * Skin Care & Cosmetics 
Sydney Hilton 264 1241 * Wynyard 299 6616 « Parramatta 635 0777 * Melbourne Elsternwick 523 5633 © Camberwell 882 2325 * Chadstone 568 2792 





